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Our accounts from England and France are of great 
interest, as will be seen by referring to them. The new 
British ministry have a small majority against them, but 
will not resign—ithey will overcome it. The king of 
France is in much trouble—but had formed a new minis- 
try. It was firmly believed that the American indemni- 


} ty bill would pass, whoever may be the ministers; for 


that matter would be made a cabinet measure.* The 
emperor of Austria is dead, but his successor would pur- 
sue the dull march of despotism laid down by Metter- 
nich, &e. 

The quantity of produce offered for transportation on 
the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, has so far exceeded 
expectation this spring, that the number of cars, although 
increased to twelve hundred and upwards, are found to 
be inadequate to receive it as rapidly as it is offered.— 
There is already a great accumulation at the Point of 
Rocks and Harper’s Ferry, although the quantity brought 
to this city greatly exceeds the receipts here of any for- 
mer year during the same period. [ Balt. Gaz. 


The council of Baltimore has decided that the PERMaA- 
yency of the railways laid down in the city is necessary 
to the prosperity thereof. It passed in the first branch 
14to 10; in the second 8 to 3. So the question, as to 
these ways, is settled. 


We learn from the Williamsport Banner of Saturday, 
that the water was let into the canal below that place on 
the Ist inst. and it was expected that, in a very few days, 
the canal would be navigable the whole distance from 
dam No. 5, above Williamsport, to Washington city. 
The Banner says—‘*The basin at the foot of Potomac st. 
has been for upwards of a week past, crowded with boats, 
arks, &e. laden with coal and flour, and that the busy, 
bustling appearance which the arrival of the boats has 
given to that part of the town, in the vicinity of the canal, 
is truly gratifying, and brings to mind the wharves of a 
commercial city.” 

All the stock in the Wilmington and Susquehannah 
rail road being taken, and the election of officers had,— 
preparations are making for an immediate commence- 
ment of the work, to which great despatch will be given 
—the difficulties being light, except in the passage of the 
streams which it will cross; and, as the stock in the rail 
road from Baltimore to the Susquehannah, Near laid 
dormant) has since been subscribed for, we have a fair 
prospect that a continuous line of rail roads may soon be 


| hoped for from Baltimore to Philadelphia, and from the 


latter city to Boston. 


The commissioners of the New York and Erie rail 
road were to open a subscription for two millions of dol- 





*A letter to the editor of the New York Courier, however, 
says—* You will find in the newspapers, numerous articles in 
relation to this treaty of indemnity. Believe nothing of them. 
They are the produce of the brain of writers at so much a line. 
In the midst, however, of the facts published, are the follow- 
ing, which appear to me worthy of attention, and I think you 
will have time to reply to them. In 1807, the American frigate 
Chesapeake was attacked by the English. The ships Nimrod, 
Aurora and Ceres were pillaged, and two hundrea thousand 
dollars taken from them. The English pressed men from every 
American vessel they met. The American newspapers of that 
period are full of the complaints of the merchants of Boston, 
New York, &c. &e. However, no war immediately followed 
between England and America. And in the treaty of peace of 
24th December, 1814, there was neither in the preamble, nor in 
the articles, a single word about reparation or indemnity for 
these acts of violence. No public man here is aware that at 
any period whatever America claimed reparation for these acts 
from England—why then should she ask it of France? — 
ea offered these things as causes of the war that followed. ] 


Vor. XLVIII—Sie. 7. 





lars, on the 15th inst. notwithstanding the state has re- 
fused to support the work—five dollars per share to be 
paid on subscribing. “It is understood,” say the com- 
missioners, ‘*that no further issue of stock will be made 
within two years, and that it is the object of the compa- 
ny, before the expiration of that period, with this and 
the former subscription, to put such portion of their road 
in operation, as will, they confidently believe, yield a 
profitable return on the cost thereof.” 


The fine steamboat Patrick Henry, which has been in 
our harbor for some time past for the purpose of under- 
Boing alterations and receiving a complete overhauling, 

eft this city on Saturday morning last for Norfolk and 
James river, and arrived at Norfolk in the evening! It 
is called 200 miles. 


The Belfast (Me.) Advocate of April 2d, says—The 
snow, we learn, is 4 or 5 feet deep in the woods—and the 
sleighing is, at the time of this writing, excellent. 

The protracted cold and snow of this winter has been 
propitious to farmers and lumbermen, and by the latter 
it is understood a greater quantity of logs will be ready 
for market than ever before at one time. Every indica- 
tion is favorable to an early freshet to bring the logs to 
the mills; and thus this season, unlike the last, opens to 
those engaged in the milling or lumber business, with 
the most flattering prospects. It is calculated that there 
will be sawed upon the Penobscot this year 150,000,000 
feet of boards, which will sell, at the mills, for nearly 
three millions of dollars! The immense resources of 
this section of the state, are but just being developed and 
understood. 


A New Orleans paper of March 20, says—In 1830 our 
population was about 60,000, perhaps now 85,000, and 
no doubt will be in ten years from that time, when the 
census will again be taken, 130,000; its greatest acces- 
sion being by emigrants, all superindueed here by our 
vast trade; our locality is becoming every year more and 
more calculated for their residence: our streets paved 
and water running through them; our eity lighted up 
with gas; our municipal regulations more harmonised 
to its wants. This increase of population and improve- 
ment of our locality, bears but a small proportion of the 
gradual increase of population, and improvement of the 
face of the vast valley of the Mississippi. 

The editor of the Mobile Advertiser, under date of 
the 23d ult. mentions having been presented with a mess 
of Irish potatoes and asparagus, the growth of the present 
season. 

Dr. Julius, of Hamburg, the agent for the Prussian go- 
vernment, in the inspection of the penitentiaries and exe 
amination of the prison discipline generally of the Unit- 
ed States, was in Charleston, South Carolina. The Cou- 
rier says, Dr. Julius is a gentleman of intelligence and 
science, advantageously known as the conductor of a 
journal at Berlin, teeming with wel] written articles on 
the important and interesting subject of his present tour. 
His information relative to prison diseipline, and the ine 
fluence of education on crime, gathered from a know- 
ledge of the prisons of Europe, and increased by an in- 
spection of those in the United States, probably surpass- 
es that of any individual living. He is said to give a de- 
cided preference to the paternal system for the reforma- 
tion of criminals, now in such successful operation at the 
Philadelphia penitentiary. 


We understand that the ‘*Malleable cast iron and steel 
company,” the corporation so much opposed in our le- 
gislature, have accepted their charter with its three hun- 
dred thousand dollars capital, and are now getting their 
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works under way at east Boston. The stock has been 
entirely taken, and is now held at a considerable advance. 
The company have purchased a large tract of land at 
east Boston, on which there is a spacious stone and brick 
factory already erected, and a large dwelling house for 
operatives now building. It is probable that they will 
proceed to casting in abouttwo months. [{ Bost. Atlas. 

The York Gazette says, the Codorus navigation is in 
fine order, and infers, from appearances, that the pre- 
sent will be a good season for business on this useful 
work, There had been a number of arrivals, already, at 
the port of York. 

The Susquehannah river, as we learn from the Harris- 
burgh Chronicle of Monday, has been covered with de- 
scending arks and rafts, during the past week. 

A Natchez paper says— 

Captain English, of the steamer Lady Washington, informs 
us that during his last trip up Red river he went 100 wiles fur- 
ther up after freight than any one has gone heretofore, 

Captain Shireeve has penetrated into the rafi one hundred and 
five miles. We has forty-five miles more of the raft to remove, 
when his truly Herculean undertaking will be accomplished. 
The country above the raft is rapidly filling up with emigrants 
from all quarters. When captain Shreeve shall have accom. 
plished his object, the lands in that quarter, the navigation be- 
ing Open to the Mississippi, will become valuable. 


The Portland Courier says that the governor of Maine 
has appointed John Anderson, of Portland, and Peter H. 
Green, of Bath, pursuant to a resolve of the legislature, 
to visit the Canadas for the purpose of consulting with 
the inhabitants upon the practicability and the means of 
a rail road communication with the seaboard of Maiue. 

We saw yesterday, at one of our cry good stores, two 
bales of domestic cottons, manufactured by Cunningham 
& Anderson, Richmond, Va. The article is equal in 
every respett to that made in Rhode Island, and sells at 
the same price, 124 cents per yard, by the piece. ‘The 
effect of encouraging domestic manufactures is clearly 
seen in this article. During the last war with Great 
Britain, when we were dependent on that nation for near- 
ly all our wearing apparel, this quality of cotton goods 
sold for 50 cents a yard, and the merchant, who now of- 
fers this for sale, remembers paying 62} cents a yard in 
one of the counties of this state not far from tide water. 
The circumstance is fixed upon his memory from the 
fact of his laying out all the money he had to furnish 
himself with a Knapsack on setting out for Norfolk, to 
repay with bullets the British extortioners. 

[ Wheeling Gazette. 

The value of the produce directly shipped from Jich- 
mond, during the first quarter of the present, year was 
$920,850. 


The following important proceedings have taken place 
In Pennsylvania. We copy from the ‘‘Harrisburgh In- 
telligencer.” 

An act confirming an act passed by the legislature of 
Ohio, incorporating the Pennsylvania and Ohio canal 
company, passed the house on its final passage on Satur- 
day. This canal commences at the end of the Beaver di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania canal and extends along the 
Mahoning creek to the Ohio state line, and from thence 
to the Ohio canal on the Portage summit. 

An act guarantying five per cent. on $150,000 stock of 
the Tioga navigation company, passed both on second 
and third reading, and was transmitted to the senate on 
Saturday. 

We are happy in being able to give the information to 
our readers, that this important bill [a bill to make a ca- 
nal to the tide], passed the senate, on Saturday morning, 
and was sent to the house by a large majority. The in- 
corporation is entitled, ‘‘the Susqguehannah canal com- 

any.’’ It will undoubtedly pass the house. When this 
mprovement is completed, there will be a new era, in 
the amount of business done upon the state canals, in the 
valley of the Susquehannah. 

The following are the yeas and nays on final passage: 

Yzas—Messrs. Burden, Fore, Fullerton, Geiger, Har- 
per, of Lebanon, Hibshman, Hopkins, James, Kelly, 








—— 


Klingensmith, Krebs, Leet, McCulloch, Newhard, Pe). 
rose, Petrikin, Sangston, Slenker, Smith, Smyser 
Strohm—21. 
Nays—Buaker, Cunningham, Dickey, Harper, of Phj. 
ladelphia, Hays, Matheys, Middlecoff, Read, Rogers 
Toland, Kern—12. 
The improvement and loan bill was agreed to this 
morning iv the house on final passage, and sent to the se. 
nate. ‘Lhe whole amount to be borrowed is one million 
one hundred and fifiy-nine thousand six hundred dollars, 
The following are the items: 
To finish Old works. ....eceeceeeccee cee e -G344,7() 
Salavies of canal officers... cee eee e eee eee ee LOU 
Repairs and damages. ..eeeecee eee e cece e cee s «250,00 





Amount of Ist section. . 2... eceecceee ese ee $674,710 

To extend to Evie... cece cece ee cece ee cee ee 200, (0 

‘Towing path from Duunstown to Farrandsville 80,009 

| 

Amount of 2d section... ....e cee reece cee S280, (Ki 

The third seetion authorises the governor to borrow 
money to carry into effect the foregoing; to pay a debt 
due the Montgomery county bank; and to earry into ef. 
fect a law before passed, authorising the purchase of 
steam engines for the rail road, viz: 

[st SCECLION. coc ccccccccccccccceccecccees sQOs 4,700) 

Bd BOCCION. 0's 000 0.0 00000000 000400000000 c00 0 oBOU,0 

To purchase steam engines... ....6-+0e 20+ + +144,900 

To pay Montgomery bank....+.eeeeeeeeeees 60,000 

ND 

Amount to be borrowed... 6... eee eee ee 6 $1,159,600 

{This bill passed 47 to 45. | 

The Nashville Banner of the 25th ult. coneludes 
long article on the subject of the next presidency, and of 
gen. Juckson’s preferences, in the following terms: 

“As to Tennessee, her sons, as independent in peace as they 
have proved themselves brave in war, have already reeorded 
their verdict. They go for Hugh L. While, without a division, 
With them Mr. Van Buren never was a favorite. Unaided by 
the influence of gen. Jackson’s name, he would never have 
been thought of. And, backed as he is now by the exertions of 
some Of his advocates, the embryo candidate of the Baltimore 
convention will not get an electoral vote in the Tennessee col- 
lege! Who wil! deny this? We pause fora reply.’ 

The Republican, another Nashville paper, nominates 
judge White with the following declaration: “Whose 
claims will be submitted—not to a packed jury, dignified 
with the name of a national convention—but to the in- 
partial decision of a free and enlightened people.” 

The returns of the Virginia elections are slowly com- 
ing In. It is impossible yet to judge of the result, It is 
most probable, however, that the state will be anti-Van 
Buren—in congress, decidedly so, 

The **New York Commercial Advertiser” says—‘It 
is useless to encumber our columns with the election 
news from Connecticut in its details. The result will 
not be known with arithmetical accuracy for several days. 
Meantime there is no hazard in saying, that the Jackson 
party have carried all they asked for, and how much more 
is of little consequence in the grand result.” 

This is an unexpected result. 


od 


The people of Tennessee have ratified their new cov- 
stitution by a very large majority, though there appear’ 
to have been great indifference on the subject, as but lit- 
tle more than half the voters in the state gave their sul- 
frages either one way or the other. 


The votes for the new constitution were 42,644 
Those for the old constitution were 17,091 
—_—_—_—_" 

Majority for the new 25,553 


Whole number of votes given in, 59,735. The entire 


number of voters in the state is about one hundred thovu- 
sand. 


On the Ist of April the loans of the bank of the United 
States stood thus: 


On notes and bonds 


$37,173,747 75 
Bills of exchange 


22,926,468 96 


OT 





$60, 100,216 71 
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At Ilanover, and the parts adjacent, the snow fell, and 
jaid, three inches deep, on Sunday last. 

James Brown, esq. formerly senator of the U. S. from 
Louisiana, minister to France, &e. died suddenly of apo- 
plesy, at Philadelphia, on ‘Tuesday last, in the 73d year 
of hisage. He had long suffered under a paralysis. He 
was the brother-in-law of Mr. Clay, 

The number of admissions into the house of industry, 
at Boston, for the quarter ending March 31, is as follows: 
Bostonians, (matives)...esecececeseeeerees QW 
Oiher Ameriecans.....e- eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 40 
Foreigners and their children... ++eee0e++e11l 

errr rer: os 

Whole number in the house of industry:—Men, 254— 
boys, 92—women, 176—girls, 53. ‘Total 575. 

A country paper, speaking of the evil tendency of war, 
says that among other things, it ‘‘raises up a crop of 
heroes to claim all the offices in the country for twenty 
year’s afterwards.” <A very sensible remark. 


The ‘*New York Courier & Enquirer” is now publish- 
ed on a sheet that measures 54 by 48 inches—which, the 
editor says, is ‘‘unquestionably the largest ever printed.” 
But the making and printing of paper have so much 
changed in the last 30 or 40 years, that old and skillful 
artists do not know them! 


The lion presented to the president of the United 
States by the emperor of Morocev, was sold for $3,350, 
in cash, to the agent of the Boston menagerie company, 
for the benefit of certain charitable societies in the Dis- 
trict, in pursuance of law. 

A large fire took place in Baltimore, at 2 o’clock, in 
the morning of Thursday last. Five or six houses were 
destroyed, at the corner of Mercer and Calvert streets, 
after three hours contest with the flames, and a great loss 
was incurred. ‘The Messrs. Koster, Messrs. Larabee, 
Mr. Sears and Mr. Elder, were the principal sufferers. 
Several of the fire companies had their hose cut; and the 
Gazetle says, ‘‘we are assured that the fire was unques- 
tionably the work of an incendiary.” 


COMMUNICATION OF THE MAYOR, 
Mayor’s office, Baltimore, April 9th, 1835. 
Gentlemen of the first and 
second branches of the city council: 

[deem it my duty to suggest to the council the propriety of 
providing more effectually for the protection of the apparatus 
belonging to the fire companies whilst engaged in the extin- 
guirlument of fires. Upon several recent occasions (and espe 
cially at the fire which occurred last night), the hose belonging 
to several of the fire companies have been wilfully cut and ren- 
dered useless by daring incendiaries, thereby effectually defeat- 
ing the zeaious and active exertions of our invaluable firemen, 
and jeopardizing the lives and property of our fellow citizens. 
_ Lappears to me that the penalty for wilfully and carelessly 
injuring any fire engine, or the apparatus, or implements be- 
longing thereto, is insufficient. 

1 would therefore recommend that the penalty be increased, 
and that the mayor be authorised to offer a suitable reward for 
the apprehension and conviction of each and every person who 
may be convicted of such an offence. Very respectfully, yours, 
&e. JESSE HUNT, mayor. 

There has been a strong report that Mr. Amos Ken- 
dall is to be acting postmaster general—so that if the se- 
nate should not concur, he will hold his auditorship. It 
is said that Mr. Barry is to go to Spain, as minister. 


The Detroit Journal of the 27th March, says— 

His excellency Stevens Thomson Mason, acting governor of 

ichigan, and commander in chief of the military forces, and 
adjutant general Schwarz of the Michigan militia, left this 
place on Wednesday morning, in the steamboat gen. Jackson, 
for head quarters at Monroe, and returned yesterday. A num- 
ber of boxes of muskets, and a piece of ordinance, were taken 
down by the Jackson. 

The Western Reserve (Ohio) Chronicle, of the 2d inst. 
observes, that Michigan, determined to resist the sur- 
veying of the disputed territory by Ohio, is marching her 
troops to the scene of action, to be in readiness to repel 
any attempt on the part of the latter state to extend her 


-_- — 


city guards of Detroit, had been ordered to proceed to 
Monroe. 


The Columbus (Ohio) Hemisphere contradicts the re- 


port that the governor of that state had ordered out a mi- 
litary force to seenre possession of the land claimed by 
the territory of Michigan, 


The Hemisphere says: 

“The executive of Ohio does not anticipate that a military 
array will be necessary in executing the enactments of the ge- 
neral assembly, nor will any force be in preparation. .We have 
no doubt, however, should the authorities of Michigan injudi- 
ciously attempt by force, to prevent the commissioners from a 


discharge of their duty, that in that case, force will be employ- 
ed, but not till then.’ 


The Cleveland, (Ohio) Herald of the 28th ult. says— 
*U. Seely, esq. one of the commissioners appointed by the 
governor torun the boundary line between Ohio and Michigan, 
passed through this place yesterday, on his way to Perrysburg, 
where he will meet the other members of the board. They 
will proceed immediately to discharge the duties assigned them. 
Michigan, determined to resist these operations, is marching 
her troops, we understand, to the scene of action, to be in rea- 
diness to repel any attempt on the part of this state to extend 
her jurisdiction over the territory in question. Brigadier gene- 
ral Brown is making considerable of a flourish with his orders, 


The city guards of Detroit, it is reported, have been ordered ta 
proceed tou Monroe.” 


Onto anp MICHIGAN—DISPUTED BOUNDARY. The 
controversy between the authorities of the state of Ohio 
and of the territory of Michigan, having recently excited 
much interest, and some of the steps taken by the gene- 
ral government for the purpose of allaying it, baving 
been noticed in the public prints, we have thought it im- 
portant to apply to the proper sources for authentic in- 
formation on the subject. We are now enabled to lay 
before the public a late opinion of the attorney general, 
which will put them in possession of the general views 
taken by the executive, in regard to this unhappy dis- 
pute. In addition to the circumstances stated in this do- 
cument, it is necessary to remind our readers that a bill 
establishing the northern boundary of Ohio, as claimed 
by that state, and authorising it to extend its jurisdiction 
over the disputed territory, passed the senate in the ses- 
sion of 1833-4, but was not acted on in the house of re- 
presentatives, either at that or at the late session, although 
the subject was fully diseussed before committees of that 
body, and was once alluded to in the house. On that 
oceasion, Mr. J. Q. Adams and Mr. Binney were the 
principal speakers. The former took very strong ground 
in favor of Michigan, on the merits of the whole case; 
and the latter, though he contended that congress had a 
control over the subject, and intimated a decided opinion 
in favor of Ohio, yet admitted that further legislation by 
congress was necessary, to establish the boundary as 
claimed by that state. 
It is also proper to state, that immediately after the 
passing of the law of Ohio, extending her jurisdiction, 
the acting governor of Michigan announced to the secre- 
taries of the state and war departments the determination 
of the territorial authorities to maintain their jurisdic- 
tion, and to repel any forcible encroachment thereon by 
military force. He was immediately instructed, by di- 
rection of the president, that military force can only be 
resorted to in aid of, and in subordination to the civil 
power, and that no necessity was perceived for the use 
of force on either side. Letters were also addressed by 
the secretary of state to the governor of Ohio, deprecat- 
ing any appeal to force, and respectfully urging mode- 
ration and forbearance, until the whole subject could be 
disposed of by congress. In the mean time, the appli- 
cations of the authorities of Michigan to the executive 
departments became more and more urgent; and the ci- 
tizens of Detroit having also addressed a memorial to 
the president, soliciting his interposition, he thought it 
proper to refer the whole subject to the attorney general, 
for his opinion on the question, whether the president 
had any authority to interfere, and if so, in what manner? 
The opinion of that officer having been obtained, and 
the president concurring in its results, he deemed it im- 
portant to take the most prompt and efficient measures 
to prevent a collision between the authorities and people 
of the state and territory, as well as to preserve, so far 
as necessary, the jurisdiction of the United Siates. He, 


therefore, employed Messrs. Rush, of Pa. avd Howard, 





Jurisdiction over the territory in question; and that the 


of Maryland, to proceed with all practicable despatch to 
the disputed territory, with communications from the 
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secretary of state to the governor of Ohio, and the aeting 
governor of Michigan, based, as we understand, on the 
views expressed in the opinion of the law officer of the 
government, and urging on all concerned the high duty 
of respeet and submission to the laws. Messrs. Rush 
and Howard are also instructed to use their best endea- 
vors to effect such an arrangement of the matter in dise 
pute as will tranquilize the public mind, and preserve 
the pw of the community and the rights of all parties, 
until the final action of congress can be had on the whole 
subject. They left this city on the 24th ult. and, though 
the intelligence since received is of an ominous charac- 
ter, we will not permit ourselves to doubt the eventual 
success of their important mission. [ Globe. 


The London Morning Herald, which originated the 
gossip about the queen, says—‘*We have authority to 
say that there is no truth in the statement which has 
lately been circulated as to the interesting situation of 
her majesty the queen,” 


—_— 


Mrs. Jordan, the once famed actress, the favorite mis- 
tress of the great sovereign of the world, and the mother, 
by him, of a family of illegitimate prinees, dukes, &c. 
now rolling in affluence amidst the splendors of the Bri- 
tish court, lies entombed in a miserable lonely grave at 
St. Cloud, near Paris—the tomb stone defaced—‘‘its un- 
couth sculptures” obliterated, and her very name almost 
forgotten by her royal progeny. 

On the decease of the princess Char/otte, the prin- 
ces of the house of Guelph ‘‘reformed”’ themselves, and 
rushed into matrimony! 


THE WOOL GROWERS’ MEETING, AT SHELBURNE FALLS, was 
not nearly so well attended as it would have been, but for the 
stormy weather and the badness of the roads. A considerable 
number of towns, however, were represented. There is a 
growing conviction, evidently, of the necessity of a change in 
the system of sale to correspond with the increasing value and 
importance of this commodity. This change can only be effected 
by the united action of all who are interested, and by the adop- 
tion of means for the general diffusion of information on the 
quality, amount, and situation of the clip for each year. A 
step of much importance will have been taken when the propos- 
ed wool registry for each town or county shall have been estab- 
lished, This, however, is, after all, but a subsidiary step to the 
object of establishing a general wool-market, to be holden in 
some central place of the wool-growing districts, where the 
grower and manufacturer will meet on equal terms, and the 
sales for the season be effected at once, without either party en- 
joying exclusive advantages over the other. It is not probable 
that the establishment of such a market would raise the gene- 
ral price of wool; but it may reasonably be expected that it 
would end the heart burnings which have existed, by making 
each party sure of obtaining the fair market price and the full 
benefits of competition. Another advantage wuuld be, that the 
different qualities of wool would be more correctly sorted, the 
difference in value between different grades better understood, 
and inducements thus be held out for the progressive improve- 
ment of stock. From the present state of feeling on the sub- 
ject, we are satisfied that no long time will elapse before the 
adoption of a system which, in all the wool growing countries 
of Europe, has proved so successful. [Greenfield Mercury. 





RIsE OF THE COTTON TRADE. In the beginning of the reign 
of George III, (1760) this trade gave employment to 40,000 per- 
sons, and the value of the goods produced £600,000. It now 
employs not less than 1,500,000 persons, and the value of goods 
produced exceeds £31,000,000. The cotton yarn annually 
spun in England would, in a single thread, girdle the globe 
203,775 times; it would encircle the earth’s orbit eight times 
and a half. [Liverpool paper. 


Tue ORVILLE ouTRAGE. We saw, a few days since, a 
letter in the Courier and Enquirer, giving the details of 
an outrage committed upon a female, in the village of 
Orville, Onondaga county, so horrible in its character 
and so revolting in its details, that we could not, would 
not, believe there were monsters in human shape, capable 
of such unparalleled cruelty. 

Meeting with a friend, yesterday, from Syracuse, we 
inquired into the history of this outrage, and found the 
facts as set forth in the Courier and Enquirer, literally 
true, and substantially as follows: 

The wife of Tyler, who was sent, about a year 
since, to the state prison, was left residing at Orville. It 
was rumored, during the fall, that an improper intimacy 
existed between this woman and a Mr. Young, and al- 





—, 


though no evidence of it existed, and none of the deeey, 
cies of life were known to be violated, a village excite, 
ment was raised against her. The embers were finally 
fanned into a blaze, and having possessed themselves ¢ 
a bucket of tar and a bag of feathers, eight men procee(. 
ed in a sleigh, at 12 o’clock at night, to the house of th 
offender, where they confidently expected to surprise he, 
in bed with her paramour. Breaking into the house, 
they found the woman in bed with her children. Afi 
searching in vain for Young, they seized the womw), 
dragged her, with nothing but her night clothes, into th 
street, put a gag in her mouth, threw a blanket over he 
shoulders, put her into the sleigh and drove off, leavin 
three little children alone without fire or a light, shrieking 
with terror! 

The monsters drove off about three quarters of a mile, 
took her into a field, tore off her night clothes, and with 
the instruments of torture prepared for the purpose, thes 
eight unfeeling wretches perpetrated upon a defenceles 
and unfortunate female, an outrage of the most horrible 
character. 

After literally enveloping the miserable woman in tar, 
they rolled her in the blanket, took her to an unoccupied 
and unfrequented barn, where they left her, entirely help. 
less, and still gagged, to perish with cold, unless found 


c ’ 
as she was, by accident. 


The cries of the children, in the morning, attracted the 
attention of the neighbors, and upon learning what had 
occurred, a search was made for the woman. Nothing, 
however, was discovered, till nearly dark, when a quan- 
tity of tar and feathers were found on the snow in a field 
where the outrage was committed. From this spot the 
villains were tracked to the barn, where George Grinnell 
found the poor creature, alive, but speechless and sense- 
less! She was taken home and a physician sent for who 
discovered that her jaw had been dislocated! Several be- 
nevolent ladies kindly assisted in relieving the suffering 
woman from her dreadful condition, and after several 
weeks her health was restored. <A strong feeling of in- 
dignation ran rapidly through the community. The 
monsters were soon identified and prosecutions commenc- 
ed. ‘lhe causes were to have been tried during the pre- 
sent month, but were settled a short time since by the 
payment of fourteen hundred doilars, from the defend- 
ants to the victim of their barbarities, [Albany Jour. 
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CIRCULAR 
TO ALL COLLECTING AND RECEIVING OFFICERS. 
Treasury department, April 6th, 1835. 

It is understood that the instructions from this depart 
ment to receive for the public dues only such state bank 
notes as the deposite banks are willing to credit at par, 
have been construed to authorise the receipt of such notes 
of any Cenomination. The undersigned considers it 
highly beneficial to the currency of the country and safe- 
ty of the banking agents employed in keeping the public 
revenue, that the more general use of specie for the small 
and ordinary transactions of society should be eneourag- 
ed; and, as the disuse of bank notes of alow denomina- 
tion is believed to be the surest method to effeet that ob- 
ject, and as the acts of congress do not expressly require 
the receipt of any such notes, if Jess in amount than five 
dollars—you are hereby directed, after the thirtieth day 
of September next, not to receive in payment of any pub- 
po ac bank notes of any denomination less than five 

ollars. 


You are also apprised, that it is in contemplation by 
this department, after the 3d of March, 1836, [should 
congress in the mean time make no new provision on the 
subject], to exercise the discretionary powers which it is 
supposed will then belong to it, over the receipt of pape! 
money of any denomination for the publie revenue, and 
to extend the restriction on the receipt of bank notes 
for it, to all of a less denomination than ten dollars. For 
the greater security of the banking institutions employed 
by the treasury, and for the improvement of the curre?- 
ey by the fuller restoration of that specie circulation for 
common purposes, which seems to have been contemplat- 
ed by the constitution, it is intended then to make ar- 
rangements, if practicable, to discontinue the use of any 
bank, as a fiscal agent, which shall thereafter continue ® 





issue notes of a less denomination than five dollars, a4 
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vhich shall, after some subsequent period, to be then de- 
ignated, continue to issue notes of a less denomination 
han ten dollars, 

The course proposed to be pursued hereafter on this 
sabject by the treasury, is now indicated with a view to 
ensure suitable notice of the changes contemplated. 
LEVI WGODBURY, Sec. of Treasury. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 11th March. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The new parliament was opened on ‘Thursday the 19th of 
February. Great crowds of people thronged the entrances of 
poth houses. Large bodies of the police were in attendance to 
preserve the peace. The popular members of both the house 
of lords and commons, in their approach to their respective 
houses, were loudly cheered by the mob, while the tory mem- 
bers were received with yells and hissings. Hostility to the 
duke of Cumberland, was inanifested in a manner so unequivo- 
cal, as LO require the interposition of the police to prevent out- 

e. 

he members having assembled in the house of commons, 
and being sworn in, the house proceeded to the choice of a 
speaker. , 

Lord Francis Egerton rose, upon the king’s command, and 
after pronouncing an eulogium upon the peculiar fitness of sir 
Charles Manners Sutton, which occupied him half an hour, 
nominated him for the station. 

Sir Charles Burrell, from the opposition bench, seconded the 
motion, and bricfly stated the reasons which induced him to sup- 
port his re-election. 

Mr. Denison replied to lord Francis Egerton, passed a very 
handsome encomium on the qualifications of the right honora- 
ble James Abercrombie, and concluded by moving that he be 
appointed speaker. 

Mr. Ord seconded the motion, and supported it in a speech 
of some length. 

Sir Charles Manners Sutton rose and defended the course he 
had taken on the dissolution of the late whig ministry, and also 
replied to various other charges which bad been thrown out 
against him. 

The debate having closed, and the vote being taken, it ap- 
peared that the opposition had carried their candidate by the 
following vote: 


For Mr. Abercrombie, 316 
For sir C. M. Sutton, 306 
Majority for Mr. Abercrombie, 10 


On the announcement of the division, the cheers both within 
and without the house were deafening beyond precedent. 

On Tuesday the 24th February, the king proceeded in state 
to the house of peers, to deliver his promised speech to the 
lords and commons. Shortly after two o’clocs be took his seat 
on the throne, and the commons being summoned aud in at 
tendance, he delivered the following speech: 

“* My lords and gentlemen—I avail myself of the earliest op- 
portunity of meeting you in parliament after having recurred to 
the sense of my people. 

“You will, | am confident, fully participate in the regret 
which I feel at the destruction, by accidental fire, of that part 
of the ancient palace of Westminster, which has been long ap- 
propriated to the use of the two houses of parliament. 

“Upon the occurrence of this calamity, I gave immediate di- 
rection that the best provision of which the circumstances of 
the case would admit should be made for the present meeting; 
and it will be my wish to adopt such plans for your permanent 
accommodation of the two houses of parliament as shall be 
deemed, on your joint consideration, to be the most fitting and 
convenient. 

“I will give directions that there be laid before you the report 
made to me by the privy council in reference to the origin of the 
fire, and the evidence upon which that report was founded. 

“The assurance which I received from my allies, and gene- 
rally from all foreign princes and states of their earnest desire 
to cultivate the relations of amity, and to maintain with me the 
most friendly understanding, justify on my part the confident 
expectation of the continuance of the blessings of peace. 

“The single exception to the general tranquillity of Europe is 
the civil contest which still prevails in some of the northern 
Provinces of Spain. 

“Tf will give directions that there be laid before you articles 
Which I have concluded with my allies, the king of the French, 
the queen regent of Spain, and the queen of Portugal, which 
are supplemeniary to the treaty of April, 1834, and are intended 
to facilitate the complete attainment of the objects coutemplat- 
ed by that treaty. 


_“T have to repeat the expression of my regret that the rela- 
tions between Holland and Belgium still remain unsettled. 

“Gentlemen of the house of commons—I have directed the 
estimates for the ensuing year to be prepared, and to be laid be- 
fore you without delay. 

“They have been framed with the strictest attention to eco- 
nhomy, and [ have the satisfaction of acquainting you that the 
total amount of the demands for the public service will be less 
on the present than it has been on any former occasion within 
our recent experience. 


— 
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“The satisfactory state of the trade and commerce of the 
country, and of the public revenue, fully justifies the expecta- 
tion, that notwithstanding the reductions in taxation which 
were made in the last session, and which, when they shall have 
taken effect, will tend to diminish the existing surplus of the 
public revenue, there will remain a sufficient balance to meet 
the additional annual charge which wili arise from providing the 
compensation granted by parliament on account of the abo- 
lition of slavery throughout the British dominions. 

‘*{ deeply lament that the agricultural interest continues in a 
state of great depression. 

**| recommend to your consideration whether it may not be 
in your power, after providing for the exigencies of the public 
service, and consistently with the steadfast maintenance of the 
public credit, to devise a method for mitigating the pressure of 
those local charges which bear heavily on the owners and occu- 
piers of land, and for distributing the burden of them more 
equally over other descriptions of property. 

‘“‘My lords and gentlemen—the information received from the 
governors of my colonies, together with the acts passed in exe- 
cution of the law for the abolition of slavery, will be commu- 
nicated to you. 


‘*{t is with much satisfaction that I have observed the general 
concurrence of the colonial legislatures in giving effect to this 
important measure; and, notwithstanding the difficulties with 
which the subject is necessarily attended, | have seen no reason 
to abate my earnest hopes of a favorable issue. 


*“*‘Under all circumstances, you may be assured of my anxious 
desire and unceasing efforts fully to realize the benevolent in- 
tentions of parliament. 


‘*There are many important subjects—some of which have 
already undergone partial discussions in parliament—the adjust- 
ment of which, at as early a period as is consistent with the 
mature consideration of them, would be of great advantage to 
the public interests. 

‘*Amonug the first in point of urgency is the state of the tithe 
question in Ireland, and the means of affecting an equitable and 
final adjustment of it. : 

**Measures will be proposed for your consideration which wil} 
have for their respective objects—to promote the commutation 
of tithes in England and Wales, to improve our civil jurispru- 
dence and the administration of justice in ecclesiastical causes, 
to make provision for the more effectual maintenance of eccle- 
siastical discipline, and relieve those who dissent from the doc- 
trines or discipline of the church from the necessity of celebrat- 
ing the ceremony of marriage according to its rites. 


‘‘[ have not yet received the report from the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the state of municipal corporations, 
but I have reason to believe that it will be made, and that Tl 
shall be enabled to communicate it to you at an early period. 


“1 have appointed a commission for considering the state of 
the several dioceses in England and Wales, with reference to 
the amount of their revenues, and to the more equal distribu- 
tion of episcopal duties; the state of the several cathedrals and 
collegiate churches with a view to the suggestion of such mea- 
sures as may render them most conducive to the efficiency of 
the established church; and for devising the best mode of pro- 
viding for the cure of souls, with reference to the residence of 
the clergy on their respective benefices. 

“The especial object which I have in view in the appoint- 
ment of this commission is to extend more widely the means of 
religious worship according to the doctrines of the established 
church and to confirm its hold upon the veneration and affec- 
tions of my people. 

**] feel it also incumbent upon me to call your earnest atten- 
tion to the condition of the church of Scotland, and to the means 
by which it may be enabled to increase the opportunities of re- 
ligious worship for the poorer classes of society in that part of 
the United Kingdom. 

“It has been my duty on this occasion to direct your consider- 

ation to various important matters connected with our domestic 
rvolicy. 
: os ‘ely with entire confidence on your willing co-operation 
in perfecting all such measures as may be calculated to remove 
just causes of complaint, and to promote the concord and hap- 
piness of my subjects. 

“IT rely also with equal confidence on the caution and cireum- 
spection with which you will apply yourselves to the alteration 
of laws which affect very extensive and complicated interests, 
and are interwoven with ancient usages to which the habits and 
feelings of my people have conformed. 

**I feel assured that it will be our common object, in supply- 
ing that which may be defective or in renovating that which 
may be impaired, to strengthen the foundations of those insti- 
tutions in church and state which are the inheritance and birth- 
right of my people; and which amidst all the vici=situdes of pub- 
lic affairs, have proved, under the blessings of Almighty God, 
the truest guaranties of their liberties, their rights, and their 
religion.”’ 

The customary address in reply to the king was moved by 
earl Hardwicke, and seconded by viscount Gage. 

Lord Melbourne rose in opposition to the address: he com- 
plained of its meagre character and of the absenee of that clear, 
distinct and decided tone, which they hada right to expect. 
He denounced the dissolution of the late parliament, and 
charged the responsibility of that measure upon the duke of 
Wellington. In the course of his speech (referring to the de- 
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feat of ministers in the house, on the question of speaker), lord 


Melbourne said, that the ministers bad had one dissolution and 
were threatened with another— 


The duke of Wellington: Where? 

Viscount Melbourne: Then you do not intend it. 

Whe duke of Wellington: I don’t know. 

‘Lord Melbourne having continued his speech for some time, 
‘concluded by moving an amendment, similar to that moved by 
Jord Morpeth in the house of commons. 

The duke of Wellington replied, and explained the causes 
‘which had compelled the king to change his ministry and dis 
solve the parliament. He denied the existence of any intrigue 
‘to bring about those measures, or avy responsibility, on his own 

rt, further than the advice he had given when sent for by the 

ing, after the dismission of the ministers had taken place. 

Lord Brougham made a very able and eloquent speech in fa- 
vor ofthe amendment. Lord Mulgrave spoke against the pre- 
sent administration, and the earl of Ripon in favor of the origi- 
nal address. The duke of Richmond supported the original ad- 
dress, at the same time avowing his want of confidence in mi- 
nisters. The amendment was rejected without division, and 
‘the original address adopted. 

It was presented to his majesty on the 25th February, from 
‘whom it received the following answer: 

**I thank your lordships for your loyal and dutiful address. I 
receive with the greatest satisfaction your as-urances of cordial 
co-operation with me in the adoption of all those measures that 
pe calculated to promote the happiness and concord of my sub 

ucts. 

In the house of commons, Feb. 24th, lord Sandon rose to 
move the customary address to the king. After some prelimi 
Mary remarks on his own attachment to the principles of re- 
form, he admitted he had no confidence in lord Melbourne’s 
administration, and, therefore, made no inquiry about the man 
ner in which it had been dismissed. Ie said the principles of 
‘lord Grey’s government were to be continued by the present 
‘ministers. He believed they possessed the confidence of the 
great states of Europe. He contended that the present minis 
ters would go as far as any other government ougiit to go, in 
the way of reform to improve the institutions of the country; 
and concluded by moving an address, which as usual was a 
mere recapitulation of the terms of the speech itself, with an 
expression of thanks to the king for the cousideration of the to 
pics it embraced. 


Lord Morpeth, after a speech of considerable length moved 
the following ainendment: 

That after the words “To promote the concord and happiness 
of my subjects,” in the last paragraph but two, these words be 
duserted: “To assure his majesty, that his majesty’s faithful 
commons acknowledge, with grateful recollection, that the acts 
for amending the representation of the people were submitted 
to parliament with his majesty’s sanction, and carried into a 
jaw by his majesty’s assent; that confidently expecting to de- 
rive further advantages from those wise and necessary mea- 
sures, we trust that his majesty’s councils will be directed in a 
‘spirit of well considered and effective reform; and that the 
liberal and comprehensive policy which restored to the people 
the right of choosing their representatives, and which provided 
for the emancipation of all persons held in slavery in his ma 
jesty’s colonics and possessions abroad, will, with the same 
enlarged views, place, without delay, our municipal corpora- 
tions under vigilant popular control, remove all those unfound- 
ed grievances of Protestant dissenters, and correct those abuses 
in the church which impair its efficiency in England, disturb 
the peace of society in Ireland, and lower the character of the 
establishment in both countries; to represent to his majesty that 
his majesty’s faithful commons beg leave submissively to add, 
that they cannot but lament that the progress of these, and 
other reforms, has been interrupted and endangered by the un 
neceasary dissolution of a parliament earnestly intent upon the 
vigorous prosecution of measures to which the wishes of the 
people were most anxionsly and justly directed.”? The reading 
of this amendment, which had been frequently interrupted by 
the applause of the house, was followed by loud and gencral 
cheering. 

The debate was continued with great animation, many mem- 
‘bers participating in it, among whom was sir Robert Peel, 
whose speech is said to have surpassed any former effort of his 
4m parliament. In answer to questions to that effect, sir Ro 
bert Peel stated, that it was the intention of ministers to imme 
diately bring in the bill for the relief of dissenters; that with re- 
ference to tie [rish tithe adjustment measure, it would be laid 
before the house with as little delay as possible; that the mea 
sure, with reference to education in Ireland, be would not 
pledge him-elf to bring forward so soon, but in a few weeks 
there could be no doubt of its introduction, and he further beg 
ged leave to assure the noble lord, that there should be no de- 
Jay in the introduction of other measures of practical reform by 
this majesty’s ministers. The debate was then adjourned. 

On the following day the debate was resamed, lord Stormont, 
Yord Stantev, Mr Golburo and Mr. Baring, in favor of the origi 
nal address, and Mr. Ward, captain Berkeley, Dr. Lushington, 
Mr. Shieland tord Joho Russell, in support of the amendment 
The debute was again postponed util the suceeeding day, 
when the debate was concluded, and the question being taken, 
ahe amendment was adopted hy the following vote, vid: for the 
amendment 399, for tie original address 302, majority for the 
@mendment 7. 
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After the majority had been returned to the house, lord Jo), 
Russell asked sir Robert Peel, whether, after what had take, 
place, he would again divide the house upon the bringing np 
the report? Sir Robert Peel could not, without consulting jj. 
colleagues upon the subject, pledge himself one way or 1), 
other. ' 

Lord J. Russell then rose and said, he hoped the ma 
would profit by the answer given, and atiend in thei: plae 
morrow to repeat the triumpb they had just gained. 

Sir Robert Peel then rose and observed, he wished the hon. 
to remember he had pledged himself to no course Whatey,,. 
but to the minority he would say, profit also by the good advice, 
they had heard given, aud attend in their places and see wy). 
they could not turn the minority of to-night inte a majoryy 
then. ' 

On the following day, sir Robert Peel stated, that from jugyj. 
ries he bad made he was satisfied the decision of the previoy, 
night conveyed the sense of the majority of the house, and jy¢ 
had, therefore, made up his mind not to endeavor to subver 
that decision, though such a course was perfectly Open to hij. 

The report as amended was then adopted, and the follow)y, 
day presented to the king in the usual form. 4 

On Saturday the 28th, the speaker informed the house, thy 
in compliance with their instructions le had attended on jj, 
inajesty with their address in answer to the speech from the 
throne, and that his majesty bad been graciously pleased to re. 
turn to it the following answer: 

“T thank you sincerely for the assurauee which you have 
given me, in this loyal and dutiful address, of your disposition 
to cO Operate with me in the improvement, with a view to the 
mnaintenance of our institutions in church and state. 

**] learn with regret that you do not coneur with me as to the 
policy of the appeal which I have recently made to the sense 
of my people. 

‘IT never have exercised, and never will exercise, any of the 
prerogatives which [ hold, excepting for the single purpose of 
promoting the great end for which they are intrusted to me— 
the pubhie good; and [I confidently trust that poe measure eondn- 
cive to the general interests will be endangered Of interrupted 
in its progress, by the Opportunity which I have afforded to my 
faithful and loyal subjects of expressing their Opinions through 
the choice of their representatives in parliament.’? ; 


Sir R. Peel then moved that the thauks of the house be pre- 
sented to his majesty for this most gracious answer. 

Notices of the intention of the ministers to introduce at the 
times noted, the following reform measures have been given. 

On the 17th March leave to bring in a bili for the rebef of 
persons dissenting from the church of England, as far as regard- 
ed the celebration of marriage. 

On the 24th Marelh, for leave to bring in a bill for the eommu- 
tation of tithes. 

On the 19th May, for the relief of the agricultural distress, 

Notices were also given by numerous members of their in- 
tention to ask leave to bring in bills for the following purposes: 
for the repeal of the poor law amendment act: to amend tie 
laws to prevent bribery and corruption at elections: for the re- 
gulation of the payment of the expenses of elections, in cases 
of bribery and corruption: to promote the better observance of 
the Sabbath: to protect the exercise of the elective franchise: 
for the abolition of military flogging: for the relief of the poor in 
treland: for the relief of the aged poor in Ireland: to equalise 
the representation in Ireland, by giving more members to the 
larger counties: for the reduction of the Protestant ehurch of 
Ireland to a scale corresponding with the wants of the popula 
tion: for the equalization of the duty on East and West India 
sugar, and for a general reduction of the duty upon West India 
produce: for allowing counsel to prisoners in cases of felony, 
and to abolish the punishment of death in certain eases: to in- 
quire into the management of the post office: to regulate cer 
tain proceedings in the courts of Scotiand: for the abolition o! 
imprisonment for debt: for the amendment of the escheat law: 
to prohibit the bishops from voting in matters of chureh reform: 
to fix the term of parliaments at three yeare, and that excepton 
the death of the king, a dissolution shouid not sooner take 
place: for the redress of the practical grievances of the Protes 
tant dissenters: to change the mode of election for members © 
parliament to ballot: for the repeal of the window tax, and (or 
a charter to the university of Loudon, containing no other re 
striction except one against conferring degrees in divinity. 

Mr. Cobbett gave notice that he should ask leave to submit 
resolution declaring it just and expedient that there should be 
an equitable adjustment with regard to the interest on the na 
tional debt, and that none but the holders of land and the owl- 
ers of real property should be taxed for the purpose of payi"t 
the interest thereon. 

Mr. Roseoe presented the petition of the legislative bodies of 
Lower Canada, which, with the consent of sir Robert Peel, was 
read. 

‘The late speaker, sir Charles Manners Sniton, has been call- 
ed to the peerage with the tthe of viscount Canterbury. 

In the house of commons on the 3d Mateh, Mr. G. Robinset 
(as we Were told) availed himselfof the presenee of the ris!!! 
hou. baronet (sie R. Peet) on the benches opposite, to ark hom 
whether any progress had been made in the negotiation= with 
the United States, respecting the North American boundary: 


jority 
Cs ly. 





Sir R. Peel sald that it would be a difficult matter to give the 
hou. member au answer on the boundary question in terus 
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concise as those in which he had couched his query. The 
poundary question Was Oue of the most important and compli 
cated questions with which the government had to deal, as it 
related to the settling of the limits of the state of Maine on the 

art of the United States, and of the limits of the province of 
New Bruuswick on the part of his Britannic majesty. The 
dispute arose Out of a treaty made between the two countries 
go long ago as the year 1783. By that treaty a line was to be 
drawn, determining the boundaries of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick. Certain high lands were to be discovered between the 
waters of the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic, and those high 
Jands were to form the boundaries of the two provinces. But 
those high lauds have never been discovered; indeed it was 
physically impossible to find them. In consequence of this, a 
convention was subsequently made between this country and 
the United States, by which the settlement of these boundaries 
was left to the arbitration of the king of the Netherlands. 
Three points were submitted to his arbitration. 

On two of them the king of the Netherlands had given a de- 
cided opinion; but on the third he said that it was impossible 
for him to give any Opinion at all, as the high lands did not ex- 
jst in the position in which they were supposed to exist in 1783. 
(A laugh). Under these circumstances, the king of the Nether- 
Jands suggested that an amicable compromise should take place 
between Our government and that of the United States, The 
British government was desirous to stand by the arbitration of 











———— 





twenty five million law, a cabinet question. Mr. Livingston 
told me, the day before yesterday, that he felt very coufident of 
our success. My friend, Mr. Mechin, who wrote the book late- 
ly, on the American claims, and who was the only man in Pa- 
ris who predicted the first rejection, (which he did to me,) now 
predicts fifty to sixty majority in our favor, as he told me.’’ 
SPAIN. 
Nothing important from this country. 
to be firm. 
Elisondo. 


The ministry are said 
The Carlists continued to invest and fire upon 


PORTUGAL. 

A partial change in the ministry had taken place. Prince 
Augustus, the queen’s consort, had arrived and was rendering 
himself popular, particularly with the army, whose friendship 
he seemed to court. His confession of faith, written by him 
self, had given great satisfaction. The reported intention of 
Don Miguel to make a descent on Portugal was treated with 
indifference. 

GERMANY. 

The emperor of Austria died suddenly on the morning of the 
3d March, in his 67th year, and had been emperor, first of Ger- 
many and then of Austria since 1804. Ile is succeeded by his 
son Ferdinand, aged 42 years, who will pursue the policy of his 
ather. 

The London Courier of the 10th March, has the following ru- 
mor, which is fully sustained by the latest accounts from Paris. 





the king of the Netherlands with respect to the terins of that 
compromise; but the United States refused todo so. The U. 


‘It is reported that accounts have been received from Vienna, 
by express, stating that prince Metternich has received from his 


States then suggested that there should be a new survey. The / emperor the same unlimited confidence shown to him by the 


British government consented to make that new survey, and 
abide by it, provided certain preliminary articles were agreed 
to. One of them was, whether the bay of Fundy should be 
considered as a partof the Atlantic ocean. A despatch had 
been sent out upon this poiitin the course of last autumn, but 
no answer had yet been received to it, the president of the U. 
States having declined to produce any papers on the poiut, from 
fear, he supposed, of compromising himself on the subject, 
The negotiation, however, was still pending. ‘This was the 
only point now in controversy between the two powers, and he 
was certain that the anuouncement of that fact would give de- 
light to all the lovers of peace, who wished well to the com- 
mercial interests of both countries. A paper, he repeated, bad 
been transmitted to the American government in October last, 
and it was impossible to ascertain yet whether the terms of that 
per had been acerpted. 

A violeut storm off Liverpool, has occasioned great loss of 
shipping and life. The couduet of the wreckers aud country 
people is represented as disgraceful to any civilized country. 

Mr. Hume had thrown out a threat of embarrassing the mi- 
nistry, by moving that the vote of supply on the bringing iv of 
the navy estimates, be limited to the period of three months, 
which had created much disgust, even with some of his greatest 
admirers. 

FRANCE, 

There has been another breaking up of the French ministry, 
the cause of which is, however, not stated. It is asseried that 
M. Dupin will be prime minister. Soult and Sebastiani had 
both been sent for, and had arrived in Paris. Marshal Soult, 
marshal Gerard, M. Mole and M. ‘Theirs, are also spoken of as 
likely to be at the head of the new ministry. 

When one of the packets, arrived at New York, left France, 
it was generally believed that the bill for the payment of the 
American indemnities would pass the French chambers: it is 
supposed, however, that the dissolution of the ministry may 
retard it. At the sitting of the deputies on the l4in February, 
a royal ordonnance was read, appointing M. Desmousseaux as- 


sistant commissioner for the discussion of the bill relative to | 


the American treaty. It was supposed that the committee ap- 
pointed by the respective bureaus to examine and report on the 
subject, would not be able to make their report before the mid 


late emperor of Austria.’’ 
The Paris correspondent of the London Times points outa 
cause of difficulty amongst the powers of the holy alliance. 
‘The presidency of the Germanic diet, is now likely to set 
Prussia and Austria at variance. The mass of the Germaus 
have long looked at Atistria, whose possessions in Gerniuany 
form but a small part of that empire, with great jealousy and 
dislike. By the true Germans she is invariably spoken of as 
not a German power, and they desire to see the presidency of 
the diet conferred on Bavaria or Prussia. The claims which 
Francis derived from his age, and from having been emperor 
of Germany, will not devolve on his sou, whose title to the pre- 
sidency may probably be disputed with success by either of the 
two other powers just mentioned. The emperor of Austria 
| cannot make up, we believe, by commanding talents, for want 
ofthe advantages possessed by the late emperor. Prince Mer- 
| 
| 





TERNICH Will, of course, desire to retain the presidency for 
| Austria. We have both Germaa and Dutch papers this morn- 
| ing, but they do not allude to this subject, and do not otherwise 
| bring any intelligence. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Dissentions of the most serious character exist among the 
cantons. The frontier lines is threatened by foreign troops, It 
is said every thing but open war exists, and that the directors 
cannot controul the martial spirit of the people. 

TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

The quarrel between these powers become more rancorous, 

and new causes of dispute arise daily. 
SWEDEN 

The king, Bernadotte, had been ill of the gout but had reeo- 
vered. fle is said to have conciliated the good wishes of the 
| Swedes. 











STILL LATER. 

| From London papers to the 14th, and Portsmouth to the 16th 

March. 

| GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

| A meeting had been held at lord Litehfield’s which was nu- 

| merously attended by the opposition members, to take into con - 
sideration the expediency of bringing in Mr. Hume’s motion for 

limiting supplies. The meeting determined against the proprie- 

| ty of the measure, for the present; and resolved to wait the deci- 


die or latter part of March. As far as the examination has gone, | sion of the house of commons on the Irish church bill, before 


and the opinion of the commission is known, it is stated that) proceeding in the other measure. 
eight out of the nine commissioners are in favor of paying the 
The duke of Fitzjames and M. Berryer 
are said to be in possession of some important papers, which as 


twenty-five millions. 


yet have not been laid before the committee. 


Mr. Hume, it is stated, 
yielded to the universal feeling of the meeting. 

It was understood that lord John Russell, the leader of the 
opposition in the house of commons, would, when the Irish 
church bill was brought in, offer another motion, instead-of Mr. 


A doubt is expressed in the Paris Moniteur, the official paper, | Hume’s, with a view of testing the strength of ministers, and, 
whether the chambers will allow the three millions of interest, | should he succeed in carrying his motion, and ministers refuse 


as well as the principal. ‘The same paper adds, 


to resign, that an address will then be moved to the king declar- 


‘Phe hesitation on the part of the ministry, is represented as | ing a want of confidence in his advisers, 
arising from their anxiety to steer such a middie course as at} ‘The navy estimates were brought forward on the 13th 
Once to avoid all course of quarrel! with the United States, and | March, by the ministers, who proposed a reduction of £232,000 


at the same time secure the adoption of the bill by the cham- | from the last year’s estimates. 


bers. 
with the principal.” 

Several applications for letters of marque and reprisal hac 
been sent from the department of Brest to the miniztry. Tx 
One of these the 4rmoracain, a Brest journal, says the minister 
of marine “has replied. that in the uncertainty which prevails 


Mr. Hume moved that the 


But the treaty of 1831 recognizes the interest equally | number of men in the estimates, 26,500, be reduced to 20,500, and 


| objected to building new ships, while “noble ships of 130 guns 

} | were rotting in Portsmouth harbor.’? The army estimates are 
,| £64,000 less than those of last year. 
FRANCE. 

The ministry was still not completed up to the Llth March. 





respecting the issue of the difference with America, he could not | [t seems, however, conceded, that M. de Broglie will be the 
at' present positively accede to the application; but thathe would | premier. The names of what is supposed to be the new minis- 
take due notice of it, promising to pay attention to it, if occasion } terial arrangements are given in the Messager, but, as they are 
should arise »’ | not official, it is not worth while to repeat them. The king, 

The following extract of a letter from a gentleman in Paris to | it is said, bas stated that the new ministry, when formed, will 
his house in New York, dated 23d of February, will be read | represent the majority of the chambers. A postecript to the 
with interest by many of our citizens. letter of the correspondent of the London Morning Herald, dat. 

“Don’t be frightened at a change of ministry here. Whoever | ed at Paris at 4 o’clock on the 12th March, states, that the mi- 
Louis Philip makes minister must pledge himself to make the i nisterial arrangements had at last been completed, that M. de 
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Broglie is to be president of the council and minister of foreign 
affairs; that M. de Rigny lias consented to hold the war depart- 
ment until the arrival of marshal Maison from St. Petersburgh, 
and that all the other ministers remain in their respective 
places. The king is said to have publicly expressed his diffi- 
culty in forming a ministry. 

SPAIN. 

Accounts from St. Sebastian state that a severe action had 
taken place befure Vittoria, which continued for several hours; 
that the insurgents, in the heat of the action, made their way 
into the town, but that a galling fire from the houses compelled 
them to retreat. It is said that Mina will be able to open the 
cCampai gn, the present spring, with an army of 56,000 men. 


SWITZERLAND. 
The Austrian, Bavarian, Wurtemburg and Baden troops form- 
ed a cordon on the Swiss frontier. 


AUSTRIA. 

A supplement extraordinary of the Vienna Gazette of the 2d 
March, contains copies of autograph letters from Ferdinand, 
the new emperor, addressed to the colloredo, grand marshal, 
&c. to prince Metternich, to count Kollowret, minister of state, 
and to genera! count Hardegg, president of the council of war. 
In his letter to the grand marshal, he says: 

“With a sentiment of the profoundest sorrow for the loss of 
the illustrious departed, whose wisdom established on a firm 
foundation the happiness of his people, whose justice was a 
mighty safeguard for every right, and a powerful shield against 
capricious despotism, whose virtues will serve as a model dur- 
ing all times, I assume the elevated functions of that dignity 
which calls on me to pursue the same path which he so wisely 
indicated and so perseveringly pursued. 

‘I ascend my hereditary throne with a firm resolution, true to 
the sentiments of my father, like him, with pious confidence in 
God, to make the happiness and prosperity of my people in the 
path of rectitude the object of all my efforts. 

**I call upon all those who held employments in my court, or 
in the administration of government, whom [ hereby confirm 
without exception, in their respective offices and dignities, to 
aid me in my efforts, according to the obligations of their duty, 
and in conformity to their oath (with the solemn renewal of 
which I dispense) to devote themselves zealously and consci- 
entiously to their duties in pursuance of the established regula- 
tions, 

To prince Metternich he thus speaks: 

**Profoundly affected with the unfortunate event which has 
filled us all with sorrow, and overwhelmed myself in particular 
with the severest agony, I must for the present confine myself 
to acknowledging the services which you have rendered to my 
Jate exalted parent, to my family, and to the state; to the assur- 
ing you of my grace and favor; to calling upon you for a conti- 
nuation of your services; and to commission you to announce 
to all those me under you in the public service, either at 
home or abroad, without exception, that they are confirmed in 
their various places, offices and dignities; and, further, that, in 
the full conviction of the conscientiousness and fidelity with 
which they will continue to discharge their duties according to 
the —e orders, | dispense with the solemn renewal of their 
oaths. 


0iG-Later still. The packet, Francais I, has arrived at New 
York—she left Havre on the 13th ult. The duke de Brolie is 
made president of the bureau of foreign affairs—which is re- 
garded as highly favorable to our claims. 

RECORD OF THE WEATHER. 

The following record of the state of the thermometer, at va- 
rious places, on the recent cold days, may prove satisfactory to 
such as are curious in these matters. 


Albany, (N. Y.)... .ccceeeeseeecees 32 deg. below zero, Jan. 4. 
Alfred, (Maine).....-..cccccesess 32 66 “s 6 “5. 
Augusta, (Georgia) ........0ceee00s 1} 68 sé ‘Feb. 8. 
Alexandria, (D.C.)......00ccceeees ly 66 66 ‘6 Jan. 5. 
Anson, (Maine)... .. .ccecceecees »42 6 66 66 sé OS. 
Baltimore, (Md_)....ccccscscecs oe 10 «6 66 ‘é “4, 
Bangor, (Maine)............... 39a40 * “ec “6 “4, 
Branford, (Conn.) .....s.0eseeeee0s 16 ¢“§ 66 66 “4, 
BROSIOR, (RERSE.). cccccccccccccccce 15 & 66 6s “4, 
Bowling Green, (Mo.).............20 * 66 6¢ 66 Q7. 
EE MEO EDS 6 onccce c0ccee cose 20 « se sé “4, 
Brookville, (Indiana).......... = 13... Feb. 8. 
Bradford, (Pa.)....... obedeceseesee 6 % ss ss 6=—l Jan. 5. 
Catskill, (N. Y.)..... 0000 coccsceces 28 66 66 66 ss 64. 
Charlottesville, (Ky.).........05... 1 “ above * cc. 
DharlestOwn, (Via.)...cccccccsesees 14 * below ** Feb. 4. 
Cincinnati, (Ohio) ...........65. 5410 * 66 66 cc, 
Columbia, (Pa.)........ eveccccccce 18 * 66 c = San. 5. 
«*oncord, (Mags.)........ 6 Cedecsces 27 66 66 66 ss 65. 
Bs GEEs UE Pocdccoctcccecéscceecme © 66 ‘ce sé 4, 
Dorchester, (Mass.).....eeeeeceee 2 « 6 66 “ §. 
BION, 5 05 codes cocccces cece cooede 6 66 a 
Evaneville, (Indiana)....... ...... 18 * 6¢ Feb. 7. 
PRU PPMIEEEGRM Doacccbccceccccccscs a2 8 os  6dan. G. 
Elizabethtown, (N. J.)...... TrTTtTy ., ie - ay “ 4. 
Blane x. (Mi088.) 20. cecccccccccseeee D0 * 66 66 ec §. 
Fitehbure, (Mass.)........ cccccccs 22 «66 66 66 “5, 
Pranconia, (N. H.)....cccccccccces 40 « és és sé 4, 
Goo-hen, (N. H.)......665 cocccccssrae “ es “ 4. 
Greeuwich, (Masa.)........ 066606 ie aa “ = & 





—$—$—_— 
Greenfield, (Conn.).........++++++-36 deg. below zero, Jan. 5, 
Hagerstown, (Md.)......... scesvoe iz «6 os os 5. 
Hartford, (Comp.)........eececees > * o 66 “5. 
Haverhill, (Mass.)..... cscecee-ctadd 86 66 66 “5. 
Hyde Park, (N. Y.)....cescecces-es 32 8 se os “5. 
Huntsville, (Alabama)............. 9 sed “  6FPeb. 8, 
Kennebeck, (Maine)...........+-..35 * os San, 5, 
Kinderhook, (N. Y.)........ 200+. 29 <6 os vs “5, 
Lexington, (Ky.)........ 0 cccees 20031 “ 66 “ 6Feb. 8, 
Lapcaster, CPS.) ...ccccecccccccsce a «6 66 sé Jan. 4, 
Lancaster, (Mass.)...... +--+... ee0- 35S & = ss 4, 
Lowell, (Mass.)..... evccscessectazy 66 és se 5, 
BEGSIGOM, CY.) cccccccccccccsccece 14 «6 66 ‘6 = Feb. 8, 
Mayslick, (Ky.)..... oe cocccecccce 20 « 66 os “S 6 
Maysville, (Ky.)........seecceeeseld $8 6 ved “ 8, 
Milburn, (Maine) ........sssee00.5-09 66 San. 4, 
Montreal, (Canada) ......... ccccocan © % oe “ 5, 
Millersburg, (Ky.)....... eetececess 153 * 66 ss Feb. 8, 
Milledgeville, (Georgia)............ go « os so ode * 
Norwich, (Conn.).......+.... cocoa = és sc Jan. 4, 
BUUUERG TW iodecdccecs coccccccccecse 30. a se “" 6. 
New Ark, (N.J.)..... opecececs llal3 “ 6 - ” S, 
NOW ZWOrBocccccce cccccccccccccces 4 6 es as » & 
TOOWONG, CVE Jecccccccccccccccsccde * 66 oe = 6, 
New Bedford, (Mass.)............. 6 «8 “ sad = & 
New Haven, (Conn.)....e.0...0000- Q3 6 6 66 “4, 
North Lebanon, (Pa.)........ ccoscame © 66 “ ~ §, 
Northampton, (Mass.)............. ad 66 “6 4, 
Norridgewick, (Maine)............38 * 66 66 ~ § 
Do. GO. —acccccccccseeae % 66 66 Mar. 2, 

New Lebanon, (N. Y.)......... 39a40 *€ 66 <6 6dan. 4 
Philadelphia ...... Pee biberenvate ae. “5, 
Peme Gres, CPB.) oc cccccccccvccecs 32 6s 66 66 6. 
BP PUMONE  CRUMOB.) cc ccccce scccccess ees oe aad “es 5. 
Portiand, (Maine).............. 19a21 * 66 66 sé 4, 
PPUMEEEs CEUs Bie) cccccccaccccee 20 66 66 eo 4, 
DUNE EE MicDasce soe cccccscc ces 24 sod 66 “4, 
Poughkeepsie, (N. Y.)............ 33 66 66 66 “ 4, 
Providence, (R. 1.).......see08. 15a26 * a es - §. 
BUEs CMAP eee sescesc cccces cocccees 16 * os ‘ Feb. 8. 
PUISRRTEM, CPB.) .cccce cccccccccses . en = “dan. 5. 
Do. MN ca ccuscesocceconcs 13 68 és sc Feb. 9 
Quebec, (Canada).........ccceeee; 5 66 66 66 “6 
Saratoga Springs, (N. Y.)...... 33a35 6 oe 6 Jan. 4 
Saco, (Maine )..... cccscccccesecces 26 ¢8 6s 66 s 4 
Salem, (Mass.)........ 0.0000 0ee00 7 « set 66 “4. 
Schenectady,(N. Y.)...... soccccccan 66 <6 es 4 
Smithfield, (BR. 1.).. wcccccccccccce 26 és 66 “ 5, 
St. Louis, (Missouri).............. 18 66 6s sé Feb. 7. 
Tallabassee, (Florida)............. 4 * above * “ 6, 
Troy, (NN. Y.) oc cece coccccecees 28430 ** below *€ S 4, 
Urbanna, (Ohio)......... 0000 ceedes 4 *“ above se“ 4. 
Utiea, (NN. ¥.).ccces seccccccvcccces 34 * below * “ 4. 
Washington, (Ky.).....+ esee00+-+-20 * 66 66 ss 6. 
Washington city, (D. C.)..........16 * os sé = Jan. 4. 
Woonsockett Falls, (R. I.)......... 24 «6 66 66 “ 5. 
Worcester, (Mass.).........e000085 19 68 6s 66 sc 4, 
Zanesville, (OMIO).s.ceecceeeseeeeel5 & - 6 Feb. 9. 


INTERESTING FACTS, Kc. 

A man and a boy who were exposed to the weather on the 
night of the 8th January, near Four Mile Point, in the vicinity 
of Savannah, Georgia, were frozen to death. 

The mercury, in several thermometers in Bangor, Me. and 
the towns adjacent, froze on the morning of the 4th January. 
Penobscot river and bay as low down as eight miles below Bel- 
fast, and across to Castine and the Fox islands, were frozen 
over—an event not within the recollection of the oldest inhabi- 
tant. 

A large cherry tree, a foot in diameter, in the yard of Mrs. 
Cleary’s house, Lyman place, Boston, was split and laid open 
to the heart by the frost, during the cold weather in the begin- 
ning of January. . 

The Salem Gazette mentions, that during the cold weather 
in January, a powerful north east gale prevailed off that cvast, 
which produced a violent agitation of the waters, and the con- 
sequent death of myriads of small fish, which were crushed by 
the stones and rocks, lying on the bed of the sea. ‘Tons of fish 
thus killed, were driven on shore at the beach in Sandy bay. 

In a south east direction, nearly a mile from Boston, and di- 
rectly in a line with the fort, there were a number of tents erect- 
ed on the ice, a la militaire, where “‘whiskey and long nines” 
were dispensed in great profusion. 

At Northampton, Mass. many wells were frozen at the depth 
of fourteen feet from the surface, and a colt was frozen in 4 
stable. 

The mercury became congealed at 39 degrees below zero, at 
New Lebanon, N. Y. cn the morning of the 5th January. Itis 
related that professor Cleveland, of Bowdoin college, Mass. 
about a quarter of a century ago, in making experiments in 
several glasses suspended from the boughs of trees in exposed 
situations, ascertained that the mercury, after sinking to 38 de- 
urees below zero, became stationary. It is mentioned, that in 


Parry’s second voyage to the north pole, when the alcoholic 
thermometers stood at 58 degrees below zero, his officers amus- 
ed themselves by casting quicksilver into bullet moulds and 
freezing it, and enjoyed great sport in firing the balls at the po- 
lar bears. 
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' The N. Y. Commercial! states that on the 9th January, Mr. R. 
' Hazard, in company with three other gentlemen, started ina 
sleigh, crossed the kills on the ice near Elizabethtown, N. J. and 


<eaew 


that on the Sth of that month, every thing in a fluid or damp 
- state about the office became congealed; that water poured on 


gl? Bae 


» went from Jersey city on skates, down to Bergen point, through 


- dome of the state house at Annapolis, skated to that city from 


20 feet thick, of solid ice; 20 feet back of the first wall, was 


of the hill is from ninety to one hundred feet. 


_ more the same day. 





—_—— 


The Nantasket beach presented three stupendous ice walls 
along its entire length; the one next the sea was 8 feet high and 








another 3 feet high; and 20 feet farther up the beach was a third, 
about two feet high. These walls were four miles in length. 


Mr. Joshua Pierce, at Linnean hil, four miles north. west 
of Washington, communicates the following interesting fact. 
At an hour before sunrise, on the 8th January, he placed his 
thermometer in an exposed situation on the summit of the hill, 
where his house stands. At thirty minutes before sunrise, it 
pad fallen to four degrees below zero; he then removed it to the 
valley, and at twenty minutes before sunrise it fell to eighteen 
degrees below Zero; he then returned it to the summit of the 
pill, and found it as before, four degrees below zero, exhibiting 
the astonishing difference of fourteen degrees between two lo- 
cations not more than four hundred yards distant. The height 





Foot passengers passed on the ice from Staten to Long Island. 


drove up to Jersey city, having made a track all the way. 
The Charlestown (Va.) Free Press of the 8th of January says, 


the form was instantly converted into a cake of ice, and the 
aper which was worked off on one side, had the appearance 
of a huge block of timber. 

Acouple of gentlemen belonging to the city of New York, 


the kills across the bay to Newark, which was accomplished in 
four hours. 

Joshua H. Valliant and George W. Hynson, during the month 
of January, skated from Baltimore to Annapolis, a distance of 
thirty miles, in three and a half hours. They returned to Balti- 


In the year 1784, Joseph Clark, the architect who built the 


Baltimore. 

The Chesapeake bay was frozen over at the capes of Virginia 
—in February last. 

During the cold weather in January, the children at Borden- 
town and Camden, N. J. sold hot bricks to the passengers on 
the rail road at six pence each. 

The thermometer at Charleston, S. C. in an exposed situa- 
tion, on the 8th February, at day break, was at zero, an inten- 
sity of cold without example in the iemory of man, or as far 
as the thermometrical records of that city reach. Fluids of al- 
most every kind became congealed into solid substances. The 
oil, in many of the time pieces, froze. The impression is that 
it was colder on that morning by eight or ten degrees than ever 
before known in that place. 

A Quebee paper of the 6th February, congratulates its readers | 
on account of the moderation of the weather—the thermometer | 
on that day being only fifteen degrees below zero. 

The ice in the Mississippi, at Bowling Green, on the &th Fe- 
bruary, was strong enough for foot passengers to cross on, and | 
the following day horses and teams crossed in safety. 


It was somewhat remarkable that while, in some of the towns 
on the Atlantic, in the beginning of January, the thermometer 
was from twenty to thirty nine degreess below zero, at Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, up to the 28th of that month, there had been 
scarcely sufficient frost to produce a crust on the earth; but on 
the contrary there had been frequent showers of rain, with oc- 
casional thunder and lightning, evidences more of spring than 
of winter. 


The good people of Evansville, Indiana, seem to have been 
timilarly blessed up to the beginning of February, as the editor 
of the “Journal,’? with great complacency, then contrasted the 
inildness of their ‘‘genial clime’’ with the stern severity of that 
of his eastern brethren; but on the 7th of that month, when 
taunted with an invitation to ‘‘sit with doors and windows open 
afew hours that morning,” fairly gave in, and confessed that | 
when the thermometer stood at 18 degrees below zero, a close 
house and a blazing fire were more comfortable. 

COLD WINTERS. 
From Metcalf’s new Theory of Magnetism, &c. 

Tn 806, the Rhone was frozen over; the cold was from 18 to 

centigrade deg. below zero. 

In 1133, the Po was frozen from Cremona to the sea. 

In 1234, loaded carts and wagons crossed the Adriatic in front 
of Venice. 

In 1305, all the rivers in France were frozen over. 

In 1324, it was possible to travel from Denmark, Lubec and 
Dantziec on the ice. 

In 1334, all the rivers in Provence and Italy were frozen: at 
Paris, the frost lasted two months and twenty days. 

A. D. 1433, frost commenced at Paris, the last of December, 
and continued during 3 months, less nine days—recommenced 
towards the end of March, and continued until the 17th of 
aur. The same year it snowed in Holland forty cousecutive 

ys. 

A. D. 1460, the Danube and the Rhine frozen. 

In 1468, wine was reduced to ice in France, and cut with an 
axe. In 1544, a similar severity of cold occurred, and a similar 
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A. D. 1493, the port of Genoa frozen. 
A. D. 1507, the port of Marseilles frozen in all its extent. 
Three feet of snow fell at the same city on the day of Epiphany. 

A. D. 1565, the Rhone was frozen over to Arles. 
~ A. D. 1568, from the 11th to the 21st of December, the Rhone 
Was paszed on the ice. 

The winter of 1570-1, from the end of November to the end 
of February, was so severe, that all the rivers, even those of 
Languedoc and Provence, were so completely frozen, that they 
were passéd with loaded carriages. 

A. D. 1594, the sea at Marseilles and Venice frozen. 

A. D. 1603, loaded carriages passed the Rhone on the ice. 

The winter of 1621-2, the Venetian fleet arrested by the ice 
in the lagoons of Venice; in 1638, a similar event with the 
French gallies at Marseilles. 

In 1641, gov. Winthrop in bis journal, mentions that the frost 
was so great that the Boston bay was trozen over from the 18th 
Nov. to the 21st Dec. so that horses and carts crossed over parts 
where ships had sailed. Loads of wood drawn by six oxen 
passed from Muddy river to Boston. It was frozen as far out 
to sea as One could discern. The great bay at Virginia was 
also frozen over, and all their great rivers. 


A. D. 1645, the Swedish army passed from Holstein into 
Zealand on the ice. 

In the winter of 1655-6, the Seine was closed from the 8th to 
the 18th December. It was again frozen, without interruption, 
from the 291th of December to the 28h of January. A new 
frost recurred a few days after, and continued until in March; 
(Bouillaud). The ensuing winter, 1657-8, an uninterrupted 
frost from the 24th of December, to the 8th of February. Be- 


| tween the 24th of December -and the 20th of January, the cold 


was moderate, but afterwards acquired an extreme intensity. 
The Seine was entirely closed. A slight thaw took place on 
the 8th of February, but the frost again recurred and continued 
to the 18th. It was in 1658, that Charles X. king of Sweden, 
traversed the Little Belt with his army, artillery, caissons, bag- 
gage, &c. 

A. D. 1662-3. Intense frost at Taris, from the 5th of Decem- 
ber to the 8th of March. 

A. D. 1676-7, continued and very intense frost from the 2d of 
December to the 13th of January; the Seine was closed thirty- 
five consecutive days* Finally, the Seine was entirely frozen 
over in 1742, 1744, 1766, 1767, 1776, 1783 and 1829, 

A. D. 1684, the Thames, at London, frozen eleven inches 
thick, and was traversed by loaded wagons. 

A. D. 1709, (perhaps the most intense season which has ever 
occurred within the range of history), the Adriatic sea, and the 
Mediterranean from Genoa by Marseilles to Cette, frozen. All 
the rivers and narrow seas of Europe frozen. 

A. D. 1716, booths erected on the Thames at London. 

A. D. 1726, sledges passed from Copenhagen to Sweden, 

A. D. 1740, the Thames, at London, again frozen. 

The obstruction of the Greenland sea by ice during the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and part of the seventeenth century, by 
which the Greenland colonies from Norway and Iceland were 
cut off from all communication with Europe, presents the long- 
est period on record of ice accumulated in the Greenland sea, 
It is quite probable, that during the age of the Cesars, a similar 
accumulation existed between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, 
by which the climate of Italy, and perhaps of Europe generally, 
was rendered colder than usual, as before suggested. 

In 1779, (December) a correspondent of the National Intelli- 
gencer, resident in Virginia, says, colonel Baylor’s regiment of 
horse crossed the Potomac river at Georgetown, upon the ice, 
on their march to the Carolinas. 

In 1780, January 14, the cold was so intense, that the mercu- 
ry sunk into the bulbs of the thermometers. That winter the 
gentleman thinks was 40 degrees colder than this. The ice 
upon James river was 38 inches thick; and the Chesapeake bay 
was so completely bridged with ice that many persons crossed 
over upon it from Annapolis to Kent island. 

[A person who had the tradition from his parents assures us 
that loaded wagons passed over the bay at the points desig- 
nated}. 

An Md revolutionary officer who resides near the correspon- 
dent of the Intelligencer, states, that on the 7th March, 1780, 
he rode from Falmouth to Fredericksburg, Va. upon the ice of 
the Rappahannock river, in company with his regiment, which 
was returning to Virginia, from the north. The cold weather 
continued without intermission, from the 10th of December, 
1779, to the 9th of March, 1780. 

In 1797, January 8, gov. Sargent, of Ohio, says that the ther- 
mometer stood eighteen degrees below zero. 

In 1819, January 20, the mercury in a thermometer at Nor- 
folk, kept by Mr. W. G. Lyford, in the sun, was at 101 deg. 

In 1821, January 26, the river from Norfolk to Portsmouth, 
and down to the bite of Craney Island was completely frozen. 

In 1822, January 25, the thermometer stood at 14 deg. 





*It was from about the year 1560, until early in the seven- 
teenth century, that a distinct centre of magnetic attraction 
existed between Greenland and Nova Zembla, which shifted 
irregularly, from east to west, about twenty-five degrees, in the 
course of one hundred and sixty years. During the above pe- 
riod, the needle pointed to Spitzbergen and the Greenland sea, 
throughout the west of Europe, and not to the 4merican pole, 








Speration became necessary in France. 


as within the last hundred and twenty years. 
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In 1827, January 21, the river was frozen across from Norfolk 


to Portsmouth, and on the succeeding day from Lambert’s 
Point to Craney island. 
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THE PRUSSIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 

We make the following abstract of the system of education 
existing in Prussia, from an ‘‘outline” furnished by a commis 
sioner trom the king of that country, now travelling in this, to 
collect information on the subject of our social and political in- 
stitutions. 

The system of public school education, in Prussia, is admitted 
to be far superior to that of any other uation, and, therefore, the 
brief notice here taken will not fail to be interesting. 

Seminaries for the teachers of primary schools are supported 
entirely by government, from a general school fund—which is 
divided into two distinct funds, viz: the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant. Some of these seminaries have ancient endowments 
in landed property, which contribute towards the annual ex- 
pense, and consequently lessen the burthen on the royal trea- 
sury. In the year 1833, the expense for 33 seminaries, amount. 
ed to about $80,000, of which the treasury only had to pay 


In 1833, there were 42 seminaries for teachers, to each of 
which there is attached an elementary school for children, de- 
signed to afford the means of developing the practical skill of 
the future teachers. 

Their expense is nearly a fifleenth part of the cost of the pri- 
mary schouls; which is borne jointly by the parishes, or coim- 
munes, and the state, the former paying nineteen-twentietlis 
and the state one twentieth part of the expendtiures. 

The whole of the expense of the buildings occupied as semi- 
naries, as well as those in which the professors aud pupils live, 
of the libraries, apparatus and musical instruments, is borne by 
the state. 

The board of the pupils is paid for by most of them, though it 
is a burthen assumed and provided for by the state. hose pu- 
pils who receive their education and support trom the state, 
wholly, are legally bound to fulfil for three years the situation 
of schoolmasters, for which they receive an aunual salary. 
Should they, however, refuse so to do, they are compelled to 
pay into the state treasury fourteen dollars per annum, for each 
year they were at school, and the whole amount of their board, 

Of the forty-two seminaries existing in 1833, 28 were large, 
with from 25 to 100 pupils each, the law limits the number to 60 
or 70. In addition to these large seminaties, there are fourteen 
branches, with from 6 to 18 pupils cach. These latter semina- 
ries are sometimes in charge of an experienced minister, and 
the expense is borne in part by the state. 

In some of the larger seminaries, the state gives, beside board, 
@ small gratuity to sume of the best informed pupils, who act as 
assistant teachers. 

The usual length of the course of education is three years, 
each year two terms. I[n the smaller or branch seminaries, the 
course is but two years. 

The schoolinasters are annually convened at some one of the 
seminaries and receive instructions, for about three or four 
weeks, upon new inventions and improvements; and besides 
these the teachers hold weekly circuit conferences for purposes 
of instruction, at which they comment on new works on edu- 
cation, keep exact minutes of their transactions, and read their 
own observations or papers on subjects connected with the 
science of education. 


The course of instruction consists of, 1—the study of the Bi- 
ble and worka illustrative of the religious and moral duties of 
man. 2. The study of the German language, together with ex 
ercises in reasoning orally, and in writing. 3. The mathema- 
tice. 4. History, natural history, natural philosophy, geography 
and cosmology or physical geography. 5. Music. 6. Drawing 
and penmanship. 7. The theory and practice of education and 
teaching and their connection with religious service. 8. Gym- 
nastic exercises; and, 9—where it is practicable, theoretical and 
practical instruction in horticulture, in the cultivation of fruit 
trees, and in husbandry. 


The utmost care is taken to infuse into the minds of those 
who are trained for teacher=, a spirit of Christian charity and 
love. The directors of these institutions, who are men of piety 
and learning, give such direction to the course of instruction as 
to render the most rigid system of self denial not ouly suffera 
ble, but a source of pleasure. On the whole, the schoolmaster 
4s 60 trained as to form a central point of religious, moral and 
intellectual information, dispensing its beneficent beams through 
the whole extent of the surrounding community. ‘To use the 
language of the commissioner, ‘the whole system. of instruction 
tends to a religious and moral end, and rests on the sacred basis 
of Christian love. As the most affecting, and indeed, sublime 
example of this spirit, ] mention the litle branch-seminaries, 
for training poor schoolmasters in such habits and such feelings 
as shall fit them to be useful and contented teachers of the poor- 
est villagers. Here is poverty, to which that of the poorest la- 
borers in this country is affluence; and it is hopeless; for to this 
class of schoolmasters no idea is held out of advancement or 
change. Yet, if ever poverty on earth appeared serene, con- 
tented, lofty, beneficent, it is here.”’ 

Each of the larger seminaries has a house with ground at- 
tached for gymnastic exercises, and the purposes of horticui- 
ture, and an orchard with fruit trees, to teach pomology, a li- 
brary comprised, principally, of works on theology, moral phi- 
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losophy, the art of education and teaching; historical and go, 
graphical compendinums; books on natural history, natural phi. 
losophy, husbandry, the cultivation of truit trees and vegetabjo. 
rearing of bees and silk worms, the German claasies and yy) 
sical wosks and compositions, in addition to which there ar 
various musical instruments, and such apparatus for chemisiry 
and natural philosophy as are requisite for those priniary 
branches of both sciences which may be of use to the furyy 
schoolmasters, as also a small cabimet of natural history, eo, 
sisting of minerals, plants and animals. 

The whole number of inhabitants in 1831, exclusive of tj. 
army was 12,780,745; of these there were of children from 7 io 
14 years of age 1,043,030. There were 21,889 primary selon), 
teachers in primary schools of both sexes, 24,919; scholars j, 
the elementary schools 1,917,834; middle schools for boys 4) 
for girls 342; (teachers in do. males 2,296, females 514), schools 
103.477; colleges for citizens and graminar schools 140, teache;, 
1,493, scholars 26.041, making in the whole 2,047,352 pupiis 
receiving instructions in the three grades of schools, 


In addition to what is taught in the seminaries for teachers 
in the elementary schools, the pupils are instructed in manual 
labor and agriculture; in the middle schools they are taught as 
much Latin as is necessary for the exercise of the mental! {a. 
culties and the power of judgment. 


An hour or two, each day, is devoted to what is termed logj. 
cal exercises, which consists in conversations between the 
teachers and pupils, the former relating facts connected wij) 
history, natural history and geography, and requiring the latter 
to make their commeuts and observations thereon, thus awak- 
ening in them a spirit of inquiry, sharpening their judgments, 
and developing their faculties of thought, reflection and diseri- 
mination, Such a course of instruction is obviously well adapt. 
ed to the improvement of the youthful mind, and it is evident 
that it has much in it which others states might advantageously 
imitate. — 

—— BB Otenre— 
LIBERTY OF THE PRESS—IN FRANCE! 
Chamber of peers December 16. 

Baron Pasquier in the chair, at 1 o’eclock. The expected 
proceedings of the day had caused a very considerable crowd 
to collect at the doors of the chamber. The public galleries 
were excessively full, and even the reporters’ gallery was close- 
ly besieged by a number of individuals anxious to obtain ad- 
mittance. Amongst the number were several members of the 
other chamber, who had in vain endeavored to effect an ev- 
trance elsewhere. M Dupin, the president of the chamber of 
deputies, and lord Brougham, were observed in one of the pub- 
lic galleries. The president of the council, (marshal Mortivr), 
and the minister of the marine, were in their usual places. 155 
peers were present. 

The minutes of the last sitting were read and adopted, anda 
committee was appointed to examine the bill on the function 
of the municipality. 

At half past twelve M. Rouen, and his advocate, M. Carre! 
were placed at the bar of the chamber. 

The president called the attention of M. Ronen to the cause 
for which he was summoned to the bar of the chamber, and 
proceeded to read to him, in succession, the following articies 
of the law applicable to his case: art. 15 of the law of 25t) 
March, 1822; art. 9, 10 and 11 of the law of 9th June, 1819; ani 
art. 14 of the law of 18th July, 1828. He also recommended 
both the accused and his counsel to express themselves in be- 
coming and moderate terms, and with due respect for the law; 
adding, that the observance of this, their bounden duty, would 
be rigorously exacted, were they before a judicial tribunal, aud 
would not be less strictly enforced by the chamber. 

M. Rouen then commenced his defence. He stated, that for 
some days past certain organs of the press had enlarged, will 
much apparent satisfaction, on the certainty ef his condemna- 
tion. Had such been his opinion, he would have made no de- 
fence, but the respite of four days, which had been granted to 
him, led him to indulge a hope that even at the bar of an ex- 
ceptionable court, the voice of truth would not be heard in vain. 
Had his political opinions differed from those advocated by te 
journal to which his signature was affixed, he would not have 
taken upon himself the responsibility of those opinions; but he 
now declared to the chamber, that one common spirit animated 
the intelligence which directed the Nationnel, and the unflinel- 
ing devotion which accepted the responsibility of its articles. 
The paragraphs which appeared obnoxious to the chamber liad 
been submitted for his approval; and as he had considered the 
opinions expressed in them just and true he had unhesitating!y 
sanctioned them, by signing his name to the last page of the 
journal. He had before now made sacrifices for liberty. Under 
the restoration he had not trembled, in presence of the scaffuld, 
which craved the blood of ardent and youthful patriot, and 
was it expected that he would now shrink with terror?—Dur- 
ing ten years he had played his part in the drama, the sublime 
denouement of which was the revolution of July. At that pe- 
riod he had undergone a lengthened incarceration on suspicion, 
and for that reason he could well understand the bitterness 0! 
spirit felt by those now exposed to a similar lot. When hut- 


dreds of unfortunate prisoners demanded justice, and when the 
voice of power replied with pitiless and insulting calumness— 
‘*Wait, your numbers are too great; wait for the erection of * 
court of justice large enough to contain you all,’? was the Na- 
tionnel to be silent? Was it not to cry shame on the language of 
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derision and barbarity? Was it not to brand the men so ready 
to do the work of power? Was the tone ot complaint the lan- 
guage of guilt? Bat it was said that the complaints of the Na 

tionnel were full of gall aud bitterness. Were the peers them 

selves calm When they summoned him to the bar of the cham 

per? Above all, were those peers calm who declared their 
opinion that no respite, no delay, should be granted to him? 
He had already been sentenced to six months? imprisonment, 
and was about to undergo a fresh trial at the court of assizes. 
If the peers, too, were to condemn him to an additional incar- 
ceration, he might deplore the error of some amongst them—he 
might complain of the thirst of vengeance displayed by others 
of their body, but he would never dispair of the future liberties 
of France. 

M. Rouen having sat down. 

M. Carrel now rose—(Marks of attention.) He knew not 
what might be the feelings of the chambers calied upon to 
judge the accused and those who participated in his opimions, 
put for his part-he had not recovered from his amasement at 
the sudden overthrow of principles—at the unexpected changes 
which had rendered them amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
peers. Four years ago the assembly of which the peers formed 
part was at issue with the country, and the aristocratic peerage 
had to bear its part in the defeat of the counter revolution, At 
that period, the Nationnel had surnmoned the citizens to arms, 
and demanded the expulsion of some of the members of the peer- 
age, and yet such acts were not regarded as crimes, but as laws 
dictated by a triumphant revolution. He was not besotted 
enough to believe that a situation brought about by the exciting 
janguage of the public journals could last, but yet they had all 
witnessed one of those convulsions, produced rather by the in 
corrigible folly of a government than by the irritable feelings of 
the people. A journal uttered the cry of alarm—the wateh word, 
and the power of the oppressor was crushed with a facility 
which amazed even the conquerers in the struggie. Such a ca- 
tastrophe afforded a severe Jesson, and yet a lesson which was 
not always turned to advantage. Some months afterwards, af- 
fairs resumed their ordinary course, and as the same questions 
were once more agitated in a manner whieh rendered a fresh 
catastrophe a matter ofinevitable necessity. Blood had streamed 
in torrents, but for what had that blood been shed? Had it flow- 
ed for liberty and the country? Hada revolution taken place! 
Was it, indeed, true that the palace of the sovereign, that very 
chamber—nay, that very capitol, had belonged for 10 days toa 
magnanimous people? Were journalists imposters because they 
remembered that, no more than four years had elapsed since 
the sovereigmty of the people was proclaimed—and since it had 
been acknowledged that from them flowed all legislative and 
executive authority? It had been thought enough to allow the 
Nationnel the privilege of offering explanations, but not of mak 
ing defence—for it could enter upon its defence only in pre 
sence of its natural judges. ‘The chamber had been unable to 
resist the temptation of judging in its own cause, in virtue of an 
obsolete law which had not been repealed in 1830, because 

none had then fimagined that it could ever be put in force in 
a free country. From that omission might be gathered the fact 
that liberty cannot be founded on a triumphant revolution, but 
upon the securities obtained before the conquerers lay down 
their arms. Under the restoration the men of July had learned 
how to regain, but not how to preserve their liberties. What 
now remained to the revolution of 1830? An emblematic sym 
bol, the tri colored flag; a word. the sovereignty of the peo 
ple—and lastly, a stiking example, to teach the people that the 
destinies of a country should never be abandoned to despair.— 
(Great sensation.) 


After the expulsion of the fallen dynasty, when the men of 
the restoration once more walked abroad, they had not been 
sufficiently distrusted. France had supposed them incapable 
of acts of daring—and they had dared! Here M. Carrel had de- 
scribed in glowing terms the illegalities committed for the last 
four years by government, and particularly the prosecutions di- 
rected against the press. The Nutionnel had been despoiled of 
its rights, and menaced in its interests, though that very journal 
had in 1830 originated the proposal for placing the dynasty of 
Orleans on the throne. For his part he asked forgiveness of his 
country and of the world, for bis share in the offence. (Great 
agitation). M. Carrel next remarked that no passage of the ar- 
ticle which formed the subject of the accusation was particular- 
ly designated as offensive. Where then lay the defamation? 
Defamation always had a character of personality, but in the 
article complained of, no individual was accused by name. It 
was notto be supposed that the fame of the members of the 
chamber was bound together like the pecuniary interests ofa 
company of speculators. M. Carrel then alluded to the disa 
vowal demanded by lord Brougham from the publisher of the 
Morning Post, when the latter was summoned to appear before 
the bar of the house of lords for misrepresenting the acts of the 
noble and learned lord. (At this moment all eyes were turned 
in the direction of lord Brougham, who was in one of the galle- 
ries). M. Carrel contended that the case bore no reference to 
that now before the chamber. Lord Brougham had exacted re- 
paration, but not vengeance, and an unfair application had been 
made of the precedent here, where it was not understood. M. 


journal. 


peers to decide on the affairs of April; 3d, upon its right to dis- 
cuss the report placed before the public, in consequence of an 


indiscretion not within the jurisdiction of the chamber; and 4th, 
upon the right which the Nationnel enjoyed in common with all 
France of examining the composition of the majority of the 


chamber—a majority which had but a tile interest in the privi- 


leges, and which might at any moment be changed by fresh ad- 
ditions to the peerage. Following the order established in his 
division, M. Carrel remarked that the hostility of the Nafionnel 
against the peerage had commenced with the existence of that 
In support of his assertion, be quoted an article of M. 
Mignet, (now a member of the eouncil), which was published 
in February, 1830. In this article the chamber had been desig- 
nated as an asylum for all deputies—an hospital for the wound- 
ed. Inspite of such language, which was far more offensive 
than contained in the article of the Nationnel, no prosecution 
had been directed against M. Mignet. M. Thiers, too, the pre- 
sent minister of the interior, bad aleo written and published in 
the Nationnel two articles against the peerage, remarkable for 
their violence. M. Carrel now proceeded to enumerate the 
causes of the hostility displayed by the Nationnel towards tie 
peerage; amongst which, the tnost prominent was the constant 
refusal of that body to revise the trial of marshal Ney. For his 
part he would say, that the judges of that departed hero were 
more in need of advocates and defenders than the memory of 
their victim. (Great agitation). 
The president here interrupted M. Carrel) He could not per- 
mitsuch observations to be made; aud, if persisted in, the cham- 
ber would be justified in making him (M. Carrel) the subject of 
a prosecution similar to that now directed against the gerant of 
the Nationnel. 
M. Carrel replied, that if any peer within the walls of that 
chamber was offended by his language, he was at liberty to 
summon him to undergo the penalty incurred by it. He (M. 
Jarrel) would at any moment be ready to appear at the bar of 
that chamber; and he would cheerfully submit to be called the 
first man of the generation of 1830, who, in the name of France, 
had entered his protest against an infamous assassination, 
(Cries of bravo! from the public galieries). 
The president upon this stopped M. Carrel, when general Ex- 
celinan’s, who had previously risen, in spite of the president’s 
declaration that he was out of order, exclaimed with great ener- 
gy, “Right! The death of marshal Ney was an abominable as- 
sassination.’? 
(This declaration was received with loud applause from the 
galleries. M. de Tascher demanded the immediate exclusion 
of those who thus interrupted the proceedings, but the only con- 
equence of this appeal was a repetition of the applause). 
The president then asked M. Rouen if he had any thing fur- 
ther to urge in his defence. 
M. Rouen replied that M. Carrel had not concluded; but the 
president declared that he could not be suffered to continue. 
M. Carrel hoped the chamber would not make M. Rouen suf- 
fer for the position in which he (M. Carrel) had placed himself, 
and declared that the remainder of his address, which was com- 
miited to writing, was free from all offensive language. Having 
been allowed to proceed, he maintained, that as the accused 
were all avowedly hostile to the peerage, that body could not, 
in the present case, judge with impartiality. After commenting 
on the different laws passed during the last session, he sudden- 
ly stopped, and after a pause, said—“Gentlemen, I again find 
in my manuscript the name of marehal Ney, but] have given 
iny word not to pronounce that name; I must first ask permis- 
sion to do so,”’ 
The president, with great warmth, refused the permission so- 
licited by M. Carrel. (Strong sensation). 
M. Carrel observed that this incident was the best defence he 
could urge in favor of M. Rouen. Was it believed that the el- 
der branch alone is answerable for the blood of marshal Ney? 

The president here again interrupted M. Carrel, and insisted 
upon his confining himself within due bounds. 

M. Carrel replied that a discussion of the former acts of the 
peerage was a necessary part of the defence. He begged the 
impeachment against the Nationnel de 1834,as drawn up by 
E. Philip de Segur, to be again read, as it would show that the 
journal bad been accused of similar attacks against the peerage 
ever since 1830. 

The president again recommended M. Carrel to confine him- 
self to explanations on the article which formed the subject of 
accusation. 

M. Carrel replied, that the entire of the article formed the 
subject of accusation. The Nationnel was charged with having 
published language offensive to the whole peerage; he had 
therefore been compelled to make a separate attack upon every 
portion of the mass of the chamber in order to justify the attacks 
of the Nationnel upon the whole. If his allusion tothe condem- 
nation of marshal Ney had produced irritation, it had also excit- 
ed sympathy among some of the peers: He would cheerfully 
answer any questions put to him by the president. 

The president said, that M. Carrel must be aware of the 
points upon which explanations were necessary. Nothing 
could be more clear. (Oh! oh!) On the subject now touched 





upon it was not allowable to make distinctions, as the whole 


Carrel next briefly summed up the charges made against the | chamber took upon itself, the responsibility of its acts. 


Nationnel by M. Phillippe de Segur, and stated that the explana- 


M. Carrel complained of the difficulty of his position—if he 


tions of that journal would have been: Ist. Upon the causes of continued as he commenced, he would be again interrupted; 
its alleged disrespect for the peerage; 2d, upon its rights as an | and as no questions were to be addressed to him, all defence 
Spposition journal, to discuss the competency of the court of | became impossible. He therefore formally demanded that the 
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chamber should be consulted on the question of the defence. 
He had obtained from a jury the acquital of the Nationnel de 1834, 
because the jury was neutral; but he was now before a tribunal 
composed of men to whom the avowed opinions of the Nation- 
nel were obnoxious; he therefore again declared that a defence 
was impossible. 
the peerage, nor even to the terms in which the accusation 
made by M. Philip de Segur was framed. He would therefore 
be silent. 
a president then asked M. Rouen if he had any thing to 

add. 

M. Rouen—“Nothing; except my protest against the mutila- 
tion of my defence.”’ 

M. Rouen and M. Carrel having been removed from the bar, 
the chamber proceeded to the ballot on the question of guilty or 
not guilty, and M. Rouen was declared guilty by a majority of 
138 to 15. 

President then stated to the chamber that the minimum of the 
penaity of imprisonment incurred by the accused was two 
months, and the maximum 3 years—the minimum of the fine 
100fr. and the maximum 10,000ff, Each of the peers was re- 
quired to inscribe upon a bulletin the amount of fine and the 
term of imprisonment, which in his opinion he conceived 
should be inflicted, aud afterwards to deposite his bulletin in 
the urn. 

M. Dubouchage recommended the chamber to impose the 
minimum of the penalty, and added that the severity of the 
chamber of deputies towards the editor of the Tribune had not 
diminished the virulence of the press. 

M. Rowen and M. Carrel having been again placed at the bar, 
the latter expressed a hope that as M. Rouen had not long been 
the responsible editor of the Nationnel, the chamber would 
weigh more heavily on the journal than on his client, and dimi- 
nish the imprisonment, though it might augment the fine. 

M. Rouen and M. Carrel again withdrew, and the chamber 
proceeded to the ballot on the question of the amount of the 
fine. The following was the result: for the fine of 10,000fr. 
121 votes; for 5,000fr. 10 votes; for 1,000fr. 2 votes; for 200fr. 11 
votes; and for 1U0Ufr. 3 votes. 

The gerant of the Nationnel was accordingly sentenced to 
pay a fine of 10,000francs. 

On the question as to the term of imprisonment, two ballots 
took place without any absolute majority. The following was 
the result of the second ballot: 67 votes for two years, and 36 
votes for one month. The third ballot on the question as to 
which of these terms should be inflicted, gave 98 votes for two 
years and 50 for one month, 

The chamber accordingly sentenced M. Rouen to be impri- 
soned for two years. 

The sentence was then read and passed, M. Lanjuinais alone 
voting against it. 

The president having stated that sentence should be commu- 
nicated to M. Rouen by a hAussier. 

The sitting was then adjourned at 5’olock. 

te Ota 
AN ANCIENT EXECUTIVE MESSAGE. 
From the Maryland Republican. 

An obliging friend has handed us a copy which he took from 
the records in the council chamber, of an executive speech, de- 
livered by William Josephs, esq. president of the upper house 
of assembly of Maryland, before the two houses, on opening of 
the session of the year 1688. As this is the season of the year 
when most of the four and twenty governors of our four and 
twenty “sovereignties,’’? as well as the federal head of the 
whole, are by usage held bound to produce something of the 
kind, we publish this record of the talents of our forefathers in 
that department, as one of the most venerable of authorities to 
which any of our infant archives can lay claim. The pithy lan- 
guage in which the article is clothed, is not less remarkable 
than the logical derivation of the powers and prerogatives which 
it asserts, and which, though so long out of vogue in this region, 
seems likely to be speedily revived. Nor is the article without 
points from which instruction may be derived; it may be read no 
less for improvement than to gratify curiosity—besidez, being 
now something new and novel in its way, one would think 
should be no small recommendation to it. 

Gentlemen: It cannot be (or at least I hope it is not) un- 
known to any the members of this honorable assembly, that 
the unquestionable duty of every of us in particular and of us 
all in general, that we render thanks and praise to the Almighty 
for that it hath pleased the Divine goodness thus to bless us in 
this (1 hope) so good and happy a meeting, nor ought we to be 
strangers to the end and duty for which the Divine goodness 
hath ordered for that there is no power but of God, and the 
power by whicli we are assembled here is undoubtedly derived 
from God, to the king, and from the king to his excellency the 
lord proprietary, and from his said lordship to us, the power 
therefore whereof I speak being as said— 

First, in God.and from God. 

Becondly, in the king and from the king. 

Thirdly, in his lordship and from his lordship. 

Fourthly, in us, tothe end and duty of, and for which this 
assembly is now called and met is that from those four heads 
to wit: 


He could neither allude to the former acts of 


—————_ 
————z 


That is to say, that part of our duty to God which Properly 
lyeth before us, and that [ humbly conceive consists in th, 
well ordering and making of good and wholesome laws where. 
by to punish all publick and scandalous offences which shall a 
any time be committed by the people of or within this provinee 
against the Divine Majesty. But more especially L commen 
to your care the utter suppressing and abolishing the severa) 
heinous and habitual crimes now most in mode and ug 
amongst the people, as drunkenness, adultery, swearing, Sap. 
bath breaking, &c. 


Drunkenness, gentlemen, that beastly sin (to the shame of 
the guilty be it spoken) is but too common among the people of 
this province, to the utter ruine not only of their souls, for tha 
drunkards shall not inherit the kingdom of God, but also of 
them, their children and families against whom, God by his 
prophet Isaiah pronounceth woe, saying woe to the drunkards 
of Ephraim. And ought not we then to fear and tremble Jeast 
God in like manner should (according to our deserts) pro. 
nounce woe to the drunkards of Maryland, it being doubtless q 
sin of all sins the most dangerous, for not content in itself, jt 
strangely leads us into (almost) all manner of sin and vice, de. 
priving us not only of God but even of ourselves, for it basely 
unmans us to that degree that it makes us become greater 
beasts than beasts themselves, so shameful it is to see doggs to 
have more sense than their masters, and horses more under. 
standing than their riders. The scriptures tell us that the 
dronkard shall come to poverty. If therefore the drunkenness 
ofone man (as doubtless it will) shall bring himself and family 
to ruine, why then shall not drunkenness, when it becomes the 
publick sin of the people, bring the whole nation to destruction 
as indeed it often doth, many instances whereof I could pro- 
duce of divers kingdoms and nations that for drunkenness, have 
been punished of God and given as a prey to their enemies, 
There has, gentlemen, been several good statutes made in Eng. 
land against this sin of drunkenness, but they have failed of 
their end, the reason whereof in my opinion is, because the pe- 
naities inflicted by these laws were not laid severe enough, 
wherefore I hope it will become the prudence of this assembly 
as to consider this so great an evil as for the future no such dis- 
orders may be committed, to the end you may with Joel say, 
awake ye drunkards, and weep and howle, &c. 


In like manner [ recommend to your care the utter suppres- 
sion of that most horrid and damuable sin of adultery which in 
these days is grown to that height, that with the prophet may 
justly say, the land is full of adulterers. This sin, gentlemen, 
in the old law was (as I wish it were by law now) made pu- 
nishable by death; for it was desired that he that committeth 
adultery with his neighbor’s wife, the adulterer and the adul- 
teress shall surely be put to death, and with reason, for it not 
only brings our estates to ruine, as it is said that by reason ofa 
whorish woman a man is brought to a piece of » but it 
also brings both body and soul to eternal death; for as to adul- 
terers (drunkards) it is said, that adulterers shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God, so abominable and shameful is it for man 
especially married men to keep whores, as I hear some do, not 
only abroad but even at home under their wives noses whiere 
the strumpets rule and the wives obey to the scandal of all ho- 
nest and good men; wherefore I pray it may be taken into such 
consideration as for the future such villains may be excluded 
from all humane, or at least Christian society. 


As also I pray you may consider duly of that most abomina- 
ble sin of swearing, which doubtless occasions many judg- 
ments from heaven to light upon ug for that because of swear- 
ing the land mourneth. But fearing I may be misunderstood 
by some, I will, before I proceed further, distinguish between 
lawful and unlawful swearing. IJ say lawful for that God bim- 
self hath sworn the oath which he swore to our father Abraham 
**By myself have [ sworn saith the Lord; every one that swear- 
eth by him shall glory; thou shalt fear the Lord thy God and 
shalt serve him and swear by his name; for when God made 
promise to Abraham, because he could swear by no greater he 
sware by himself; for men verily swear by the greater and an 
oath for confirmation is to them an end of all strife’? so there- 
fore the swearing which I deem lawful is that which is sworn 
in and for justice’ sake, for if all swearing which by the laws of 
God is forbid, and against which I earnestly move this honora- 
ble assembly, is, that (but too) frequent blasphemy and taking 
the name of God in vain upon every frivolous and light occa- 
sion, not in truth and justice, but in passionate puff and hector 
in piddling shops and such like other places of sottish behavior, 
as is also forbid that other most damnable way of swearing 
where under the cloak of justice and truth they mean the 
greatest falsehoods to the often ruine of the people in their lives 
and fortunes, and this the law calls perjury, and is indeed a 
crime that we shall be amenable for before the judgment seat 
of God, if by making of wholesome laws (whilst it is in our 
power) we do not endeavor to suppress so great and grievous 4 
mischief, for that because of this swearing the land mourneth; 
and under it wiii also come into consideration not only the pet- 
jury of false witnesses at the bar, and before justices but also 
of false affidavits swearers and swearers of false answers in 
chancery, as also all false jurors of both the grand and petty 
pannells, who do not act as they are sworn to do, nor proceed 
as they ought according to their evidence, the evil whereof wil! 
lye at our own doors, if as said, we prevent it not. 





Of God 

The king ( We consider, and first, 

Our lord ( Of our duty in reference to God. 
and selves ) 


The fourth thing mentioned under the first and greatest head 
of duty towards God, is that of breaking the Sabbath by labor- 
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a 
ing and doing work therein not of necessity to be done, as also 
any idle spending and passing that day in drinking, tipling, 
gaming, &c. all which unchristian practices will, (I hope) by 
the prudent care of this assembly, be prevented, as will also, I 
nope, all other public and scandalous crimes, now most in mode 
amongst the people. Thus having, in the first place, gone 
through these things which relate to our duty in reference to 
God, it will then become the duty of this honorable assembly 
to proceed in the second part, which is that we duly consider 
of all such matters as by the Providence of God, shall offer in 
reference , , 
To our sovereign lord the king. 
Kings, gentlemen, are the lord’s anointed and are by God ap- 
inted over us to rule, and (next under God) the king, we are 
pound to fear and honor, for that it is said, fear then the Lord 
and the king, and again, fear God and honor the king, for that a 
divine sentence is in the lips of the king, and the king by judg- 
ment establisheth the law, and his mouth transgresseth not in 
judgment, and the king’s commands we are, by the laws of 
God, bound to keep, for that it is said, keep the king’s com- 
mandment, and that in regard of the oath of God, for whoso 
keepeth the commandment of the king, shall feel no evil thing. 
The king, gentlemen, by his order in council, bearing date the 
4th day of December, 1687, hath required of us that we, with 
Virginia, pass an act prohibiting bulk tobacco to be exported 
out of this province, &c. This order, gentlemen should have 
been here sooner, but by some neglect or other of the clerks in 
England, it came not to my lord’s hands in time, so as to have 
been sent by the last year’s shipping. But sooner or later, the 
king is and ought to be obeyed. None, perhaps, will presume 
to question the advantage or disadvantage that may arise by 
passing of such an act, which is indeed unbecoming subjects to 
call in question the proceedings of the king, as if the good and 
evil which thereby might or could arise, were not fully and due- 
ly considered of in England by the king’s most honorable coun- 
cil, from whom and by whose advice that order did proceed. 
But such is the leaven of some, as always to treate with dislike, 
the best things even proceeding from the best of kings and best 
of governments, and that for no other reason, but because it 
came from the king. 

Gentlemen: I hope the ill-advised proceedings of a late neigh - 
boring assembly on this occasion, will be no president of force 
to weigh with you, but as men of better principles, you will 
shew that in allegiance and loyalty to your king you know bet- 
terto obey. I say you will know better, for that it is obvious 
to every man of sense that they were strangers to their duty; in- 
asmuch as they ought to know that mercy and truth preserve 
the king, and that in the light of the king’s countenance is life, 
and also that the wrath ofa king is as messengers of death, and 
shall he whoso provoketh the king to curse, sinneth against his 
own soul, and who knows what just resentment the king may 
have of such as well undutiful as disloyal pratices. 

There is one thing yet remains upon which I will, before I 
conclude this our second part of duty, move the gentlemen of 
this honorable assembly, which is, that an anniversary act may 
unanimously pass of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
the infinite blessing which God of his goodness has been pleas- 
ed to bestow on their sacred majesties, their subjects and do- 
minions, in the birth of so noble and glorious a prince; to be 
held and kept holy throughout this province on every LOth day 
of June, during the whole life of the prince, which God (who of 
his merey gave him), grant may be long and happy, and to that 
intent with the royal prophet joining, says, “give the king thy 
judgments O God, and thy righteousness unto the king’s son.”’ 

The third part of our duty whereof [ spoke is that which, by 
the blessings of God, shall oceur in reference 

To his excellency the lord proprietary of this province. 

[Here we omit a page of fulsome eulogy on the character of 
the lord proprietary. ] 

I shall and do desist the further pressing of this point to the 
intent, | may the sooner come to the fourth and last part of our 
duty, which is, 

That you take all due care of yourselves; 

That is to say of the people, whose representatives you are, 
and this you cannot better do than by providing such good and 
wholesome laws as shall in the first place suppress all public 
sin und scandal, as said in the first part of the duty towards 
God, least for the publick sins of the people, God should inflict 
the whole province with plagues and judgments from heaven, 
and next unto this your care, will be to study the general good 
of the people as well by deviseing, as readily complying with all 
such acts, as by the blessing of God shall happen to be proposed 
in this assembly, which shall any way stand to the security of 
right and reall good of the people in general, and herein all pri- 
vate and self interest is to be abhorred so rationally conceived 
for the publick, ought you and every of you to be; unto all which 
I shall freely contribute with all the faculties of a truely wil- 
ling heart and mind; so God of his merey guide, direct, bless 
and preserve all your good and faithful undertakings—amen! 

Gentlemen: I have one thing more to offer which is—first, by 
way of advice, that before you begin to make laws, you do not 
begin to break laws, and 

Secondly, by way of demand, that you and every of you, and 
I for example, will take the oath of fidelity to the right honora- 
ble the lord proprietary, as the law directs, which, if any refuse 


SA 





the laws that you are to make? SoGod of his mercy direct you 
as before, is prayed. 


DINNER TO THE HON. C. GAYARRE. 

From the New Orleans Courier, of the 28th January. 
On Monday last a dinner was given to the honorable Charles 
Gayarre, our recently elected senator to congress, by his per- 
sonal friends, as a mark of their esteem for him asa man and 
the regard which they entertain for the independent stand 
which he has taken in the cause of democracy, and for his pub- 
lic and private character. In the course of the evening Mr. G. 
made an able and eloquent speech, fully sustaining the presi- 
dent in all his measures. We commend the speech to the pe- 
rusal of our readers, who we are sure cannot but be pleased 
with the judgment and talent adduced. Mr. Gayarre is the 
second Creole that has been elected to congress: and it will 
without doubt be highly gratifying to our venerabie chief ma- 
gistrate to see such an enlightened son of Louisiana, as Mr, 
Gayarre, sustaining those measures on the floor of congress 
which are so conducive to the public good: and which have 
heretofore been wantonly sacrificed to serve private animosity, 
and party predilections. 


New Orleans, January 27. 

Sir: Although of opinion that the sentiments expressed 
amidst the convivality of a dinner of friends, and partaking of 
the excitement of the occasion, are not worthy of publication, 
and never appeared to advantage when exposed to the cold at- 
mosphere of public criticism, yet I deem it my duty to sacrifice 
my feelings on the subject, and to comply with the resolution 
adopted by the guests of the entertainment and officially com- 
municated to me by their president. In obedience, therefore, 
to that resolution, I transmit to you the speech which I de- 
livered yesterday, in all its original imperfection. 

I ain, sir, very respectfully, your most humble and obedient 
servant, CHARLES GAYARRE, 

GENTLEMEN: [I rise to tender you in feeble and inadequate 
language, the feelings of a heart overflowing with gratitude at 
the testimonials of friendship and est€¢em which you are this 
day bestowing upon me. Deeply, deeply do LI know that they 
are not justified by any merit which I may possess; and [ stand 
humbled in my own estimation when I compare my poor abili- 
lities with the high honor which has been conferred upon me 
by the legislature of the states The day which woulda have 
dawned upon the election of a Louisanian to the senate of the 
United States, would have been for me aday of exultation 
ever to be cherished in fond and patriotic recollection. What 
must it be when [am the chosen one who has been elevated to 
that dignified station? I should feel the proudest of mankind, if 
asense of my inferiority did not flash upon the buoyancy of my 
spirits and depress the relation of gratified ambition. When 
I think of the immense responsibility which I have incurred, 
and when [ weigh that responsibility with the means which I 
have to meet it, | am ready almost to sink into dispair, and to re- 
gret the youthful presumption which bas prompted me to an un- 
dertaking much beyond my age and the powers of my mind. 
My only reliance is m the patriotism which L feel glowing in 
my breast. [trust in the miracles which love of country has 
worked in all ages, and [ cling to the hope that it may stima- 
late me to exertions of which I thought myself litthe capable. 
By patient labor and indefatigable industry, [ shall endeavor to 
make amends for the talents in which I am deficient, and if it 
be necessary that my voice be heard in defence or support of 
the interests of Louisiana, that voice shall be heard, that voice 
shall pour out the honest convictions of my heart, not, it is 
true, in the gorgeous pomp of oratorical display, but in the plain, 
unvarnished and manly language of truth. With whatever 
awe I may stand in the presence ef the Clays and the Web- 
sters, and those other mighty spirits who strive for pre-emi- 
nence in the political arena, and whose mental superiority to 
me I deem infinite, yet 1 consider it my duty not to allow any 
cowardly modesty to paralyze your representative in the capitol 
of the United States, in the hall of freedom, in the sanctuary of 
equal rights. It shall not be said of a native son of Louisiana, 
that his tongue faltered in his mouth when she bade him speak 
her sovereign and independent will in the presence of her con- 
federated sisters, and since it has been her pleasure to select the 
humblest of her children to represent her in the great council 
of the nation, may the star that presides over her glorious des- 
tinies, shed a benign and inspiring infinenee upon her faithful 
servant, and may that benevolent Providence which has already 
done so much for her prosperity, purify my heart, enlighten my 
mind and render me worthy of and equal to those high duties 
which [ am so solemnly called to perform by our common and 
beloved mother, Louisiana the young, the beautiful, the rich, 
whom future ages will find combining all the famed excellen- 
cies of Italy and Egypt, and whom they will salute as the boast 
of America. 

Gentlemen—it is, no doubt, not expected that I should inter- 
rupt the social hilarity of this delightful banquet with a long, 
minute and detailed exposition of all the tenets of my political 
creed. Ill-timed, indeed, would be a grave discussion on great 
constitutional questions, when the bow!) is there, at hand, spark- 
ling with generous wine, and when the time, the hour, the cir. 
cumstance, and every thing that the eye rests upon, solicits the 





to do, the government will according to that law proceed, for if 
you obey not the laws that are made, who think you, will obey 
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and of convivial wit. Suffice it, therefore, to say, that [ have 
been and still remain, a strong and staunch friend and support- 
er of the present administration, under a conviction that it is 
conducted in a spirit congenial with the true principles of the 
constitution, and that it will, in the end, promote and secure 
the wellare and prosperity of the union. 

L must Coniess, that L cherish for the venerable patriot who is 
at the bead of our government a feeling of strong personal pre- 
dilectiou, which dates from the earliest days of my boyhood. | 
Was hardly ten years of age, when the Tennessean brigade being 
encamped Ona plantation then belonging to my family, | had 
the occasion trequeutly to see that successful warrior under the 
roof of my paternal mansion. ‘Tiere he was presented to my 
boyish admitation as the saviour of all that was dear to me, and 
I then fooked upon him with childish wonder, mixed with all 
the gratitude of which [ was susceptible at that early period of 
my existence. [tis possible that wien grown into manhood, | 
may have been influenced by the recollections and affections of 
ny childhood. But, gentlemen, as a politician, | belreve that I 
have succeeded in divesting myself of all feelings of undue par- 
tiality, and that [ have brought myself to view the political 
course of the present administration ina light which borrows 
no hue from the relation in which | may stand towards the man 
whom | love and venerate. L have, | say, examined and inves- 
tigated the political course of the present administration, not as 
a blind and slavish partisan, that I scora to be, but as one owing 
allegiance to no man, as One soaring above the petty influence 
of self mterest or of ambitious promptings, and as a senator of 
the United States [ will give my support to that administration 
not because it is headed by gen. Jackson, but because I believe, 
and if it is an error, it isan honest one, that it walks in the path 
pointed out and irradiated by the beacon light of the constitu 
tion of the United States. 

Gentlemen, you know that since the formation of our institu- 
tions, the American people have been divided into two parties, 
the democrats and the federalists. The federalists have always 
exerted themselves to transform this government into a strong 
one through a broad interpretation of the constitution, and have 
attempted to assume for the government every kind of power 
by implication. If they had succeeded, the beautiful fabrie of 
our constitution would have been defaced, the state sovereign- 
ties annihilated, and the general government would have ex- 
tended an imperial sway over all the states degraded into vas- 
salage and provincial insignificance. But they were success- 
fully opposed by the demoeracy of the union, the true republi- 
eans, who contended for a strict interpretation of the constutu- 
tion, and who maintained that all the powers not expressly de- 
Jegated remained with the states. Elected by the democracy of 
the union, general Jackson has remained faithful to that demo 
cracy like the light which, to use the language of the scripture, 
walked in the shape of a coluinn of fire before the people after 
the heart of God, through Egyptian darkness, the genius of de- 
mocracy has guided the steps of the man after the people’s 
heart, through all the clouds and the tempest raised by head- 
long opposition, and has been steadily leading him on to glory 
and immortality. If Napoleon said with prophetic sagacity that 
the French revolution would never retrace its steps, with a 
greater approximation to truth may it be said that American 
democracy never will go back. With one foot on Maine and 
the other on Louisiana, she will raise her Godlike form to hea- 
ven, and she will move ouward and onward, the companion ot 
future ages, crushing in her course the hydra heads of aristo 
cracy, in Whatever place and under whatever forms they may 
appear. 

Yes, gentlemen, the present administration has been faithful 
to the true principles of the constitution, and to the republican 
creed of democracy. Who has checked the wild scheme of 
pretended internal improvements, the object of which was to 
perpetuate the national debt and to chain the states at the feet 
ofthe general government? Who has declared that no appro- 
priation should be made out of the national treasury except for 
national purposes? Who has crushed that system of bribery 
which meted out in congress the public moneys to the different 
states in proportion to the number of their votes and to their 
political importance? a system from which we have specially 
suffered. New York and Pennsylvania, with their thirty and 
forty votes swallowing up all the appropriations, and not leav- 
ing to Louisiana even the dregs of the cup. To whom do we 
owe that the world has not witnessed that most disgraceful of 
all scenes for national pride and patriotism, the states scram- 
bling and squabbling for a pittance from the government, like 
so many beggardly clients at the door of a Roman preter? Do 
we not now represent the extraordinary spectacle of a nation 
without debt? has not the constitution been kept in its virgin 
purity? has not nullification retreated before the immense po- 
pularity, the consummate prudence and the iron firmness of our 
chief magistrate? has not the armour which dared to gleain even 
in the capito! of the United States, half concealed under sena 
torial robes, been laid aside?—for all these benefits we are in- 
debted to the present administration. 

But, gentlemen, as a new state, we owe the president a spe 
cial tribute of gratitude for the veto which he put upon Mr. 
Clay’s land bill, the object of which was to sell the public lands, 
and to divide the proceeds thereof among the states, according 
to the ratio of population. For that veto which saved us from 
he blasting effect of a bill orig inating in the ambition of a skil- 
tul politician, who, no doubt, relied for success on the supposed 
feupidity of our northern brethren, we owe him as much grati- 
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ae 
tude as for the victory which preserved us from British inya, 
sion. For my part, | had rather see the public lands of Lonisj, 
ana, Which were so unjustly extorted from our convention in 
1812, deeply buried in the bosom of the ocean, than Wrested 
from the hands of our fellow citizens, to be made the spoils of 
party ambition and held out as a splendid bauble to purchase 
the votes of the old stutes at the expense of their weaker cop. 
federates. 

[ come at last to that immense moneyed corporation Which 
extended from the frontiers of Maine to the mouth of the Mis. 
sissippi, and which threatened to taint and to corrupt forever 
the purity of our institutions. When the bank of the United 
States was created, a celebrated statesman, John Randolph of 
Roanoke, looking into futurity with the keen-sightedness of ap 
eagle, and anticipating the evils that would result to the union 
from the prolific womb of that powerful corporation, said tha, 
it would be as impossible to put it down, when once in opera. 
tion, as to take possession of Gibraltar with a pocket pisto), 
That distinguished son of Virginia onght to have remembered 
that we lived in an age When nothing was impossible. The 
bank, the formidable bank, the Gibraltar of the United States, 
that towered so lately in her pride of place and gloried in her 
columns of marble and classical architecture, or rather that 
bastile of America, that projected her gloomy shadow over the 
liberties of the country, has been battered down by the artillery 
of democracy and stormed by the energies of an indignant na- 
tion rising in support of ler leader and encouraging him to the 
accomplishment of his great undertaking. 

Well, the struggle is over, the blow has been struck, the bank 
is now in the convulsions of death. Where is the distress which 
prevailed six months ago? gone with the author of it, the bank; 
it has vanished into the air like bubbles on the surface of a 
troubled ocean. Our country never was in a more prosperous 
stale; Commerce, agriculture, manufactures are flourishing, and 
prosperity smiles over the land from one end of the union to 
the other. And yet the bank is as we may say, dying. Let us 
hope thatshe will gasp ber last in peace; let us hope that ont 
of her tomb a ghostly spectre will not rise to assume again the 
flesh and substance of life; let us hope that there will be no re- 
novation of those evils from which we have been lately freed 
by the perseverance and firmness of enlightened patriotism. 

Unfortunately, gentlemen, at the very moment when we had 
removed all the obstacles that threatened to impede the course 
of our national prosperity, our relations with France, our an- 
cient ally, bave assumed an unfriendly aspect. For old inju- 
ries, inflicted twenty five years ago, she still continues to retuse 
reparations, when her high sense of honor ought, it seems, to 
have made it imperative upon her to repair the wrongs she had 
done to ber best friend. If measures of coercion should be 
adopted by our government, and if a war should ensue, conse- 
quent upon the intatuation of France, we Americans of French 
origin, will imitate the noble example of the Americans of Bri- 
lish Origin, when they resisted British oppression, and when 
undaunted and undismayed, they met and conquered British 
arms and British valor. We will shew the French that we are 
truly their descendants; that if we have inherited their language 
and manners, we have also inherited their valor and that chi- 
valric pride of which they boast so much, and which does not 
brook the least show of offence. We wili show them that we 
are no bastards, no mongre! curs, bui that our veins are warm- 
ed with the old Gallic and Norman blood, ready to flow in the 
defence of our country, and tor the glory of the star spangled 
banner, 

Fellow citizens, every year during the interval of the sessions 
of congress, L will return among you to account for the manner 
in Which I shall have discharged my duties; | will go through 
every parish of the state; [ will visit equally the poor and the 
rich and inquire with solicitude into the wants of that people, 
whose servant [ am proud to be. If, in the high station to which 
I have been exalted, | am so fortunate as to be instrumental in 
advancing the prosperity of any of my fellow citizens, IL will 
thank heaven that L have not lived in vain, and [ will then at- 
tach some importance toa life which [I have devoted to your 
service and which | hold valuabie in proportion only as itis 
useful to my country. 

—— 8 B Otw—— 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 
War department, pension office, November 7, 1834. 

Sir: | have the bonor to transmit herewith, statements, 
marked from A to H inclusive, showing the number of persons 
vow on the pension rolls of the several states and territories of 
the United States, under the various acts of congress; the num- 
ber added to the rolls since the last annual report; the number 
who have been reported as dead since that time; the number 
who have relinquished pensions under the act of March 18, 
1818, and obtained the benefits of the act of June 7, 1832; and 
the amount of funds transmitted to the pension agents for pay- 
ing stipends due the present year. 

From the statement, marked H, it would appear that the ex- 
penditure has exceeded three millions of dollars. 

A very painful duty devolves on me in making this report. I 
allude to the recent developments in several parts of our coun- 
try, in which some of the most iniquitous transactions have 
been discovered to have been perpetrated by men of high stand- 
ing in society, whose official stations and respectability placed 


them far above suspicion, and who have taken advantage of 


the good character they have sustained to practice some of the 
most daring frauds. In every fraudulent case, which has comé 
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ynish the offenders. 


minals in state prisons. 
justice. 


ly paid, a suit has been commenced. 


It has been ascertained that papers have been presented at 
this department purporting to contain proof of revolutionary 
service, taken in Open court, bearing the official seal of the 
clerk of the court, and duly certified by him, when, in fact, the 
persons in whose behalf the claims were made, never had any 
n s0me instances the claims 


but an imaginary existence. I 


pave been admitted, and money has been paid. 


In other cases, 
money has been paid to a period after the time when the pen- 


so the knowledge of this department, steps have been taken to 
In some instances prosecutions have 
been successful, and terminated in the confinement of the eri- 
In other cases they have fled from 
In every case where, on acconnt of the solvency of 
ihe party, there was a prospect of recovering money improper- 


sioners died; and this last mentioned deseription Om fraud 


effected by means of falsifying the certificates of a°clerk of a 
court of record. The person who made these false certificates 
was agent for a great number of claimants; had free access to 
the seal of the court; the clerk on one occasion affixed his sig- 
nature and seal to blanks, leaving them to be filled up as they 
These papers fell into the hands of this 
agent, and he used them for his own purposes. 
the court, the clerk, and the author of these forgeries, it would 
seem at the first blush, were all equally concerned in this nefa 
But the two former, on being questioned in re- 
gard to the matter, frankly owned that they had such unlimited 
confidence in the integrity of the accused, that they never 
doubted any statement he made. 
placing before them some of the papers above alluded to, admit- 


might be required. 


rious business. 


ted that they had never known such persons. 


only by a narrow passage. 


oaths to their declarations they were laid aside. 


tegrity of the agent. 


agent’s guilt. 


It seems that 
this agent and the judge occupied the same room as an office; 
the clerk another room on the same floor, separated from theirs 
In all instances the agent drew up 
the declarations of the claimants, and after the applicants made 
The agent, at 
particular periods, would go into the clerk’s room, with a bun- 
die of papers, and get them authenticated at his pleasure. 
This shamefully negligent conduct of the officers of the court is 
ascribed to the great confidence which they reposed in the in- 
But it appears to me that such indiffer- 
ence, as to the manner of discharging a high official trust, be- 
trays a want of proper qualifications for office, and is but little 
less reprehensible than if they liad been accessories in the 


The judge of 


The judge and clerk, on 
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To prevent a repetition of such fraudulent practices, the ap- 
pointiment of officers in each state and territory for the purpose 
of examining in person all pensioners and applicants for pen- 
sions, | conceive to be indispensable. My experience, for the 
last sixteen years, has fully satisfied me that it is all important 
tuat the most rigid scrutiny should be exercised, not only ia the 
investigation of claims, when Originally preseited here for ad- 
judication, but in making payments after pensions are granted, 
As the officers or agents appointed to pay pensions cannot, in 
general, detect impositions, provided the vouchers are drawn 
up in conformity with the established regulations; the duty of 
inquiring into the identity of the pensioner should devolve on 
some person Or persous Who can have an opportunity of exami- 
ning each pensioner in the neighborhood where he resides, 
Unless some mode be adopted, under the sanction of law, for 
such examination, | know of nothing that this department can 
cause to be done that can form an effeetual barrier to the con- 
tinuance of frauds. Te additional expenditure, arising from 
the creation of such officers, should pot, in my opinion, be con- 
sidered an objection, as the amount saved by the services of 
such officers would not only far exceed, but probably double or 
quadruple, the amount of their salaries. 


The time for making applications for pensions, on account of 
revolutionary service, should, f think, be limited by law. And 
it would be proper that the names of all pensioners, who fail 
to apply for their stipends for two years, should be stricken 
from the roll: but this cannot be done without an act of con- 
gress to authorise it. 

The pension laws should, I think, be so amended as to prohi- 
bit, under a heavy penalty, any officer who may administer an 
oath to a pensioner, or an applicant for a pension, or who may 
authenticate the papers for such a person, from being in any 
way interested in the claim. 

Believing that it is sound policy, as well as humanity, to give 
a preference to those laws which prevent crime, rather than 
those which tend only to the punishment of the criminal, and 
that what [ have suggested will not have the effect to debar any 
just claimant of his rights, but, on the contrary, to cause a 
more favorable decision, | cannot doubt but that every true 
friend of the soldier will coincide with me in the views I have 
taken, and give to these propositions his cordial assent. I have 
the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. L. EDWARDS, commissioner of pensions. 

Hon, Lewis Cass, secretary of war. 


was 





Condensed view of revolutionary pensioners under the act of 18th March, 1818, and invalid pensioners on the rolls of the differ- 
ent states and territories, the number on the pension rolls under the act of the 7th June, 1832, the number added subsequently 
to the 25th November, 1833, &c. &c. &c. taken from the several reports made to the war department,by the commissioner of 
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STEAMBOATS, ANTHRACITE COAL. 

From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Philadelphia to his 
friend in Schuylkill county. 

I wrote you sometime ago on the subject of a contemplated 
invention by the learned and indefatigable Dr. Nott, of New 
York. You doubted, and thought it hardly possible that an- 
thracite coal could be employed in the generation of steam, and 
applied successfully to the propelling of steamboats. You have 
doubtless seen that complete success has attended the untiring 
labors of Dr. Nott, and that a steam ferry boat, the Essex, 126 
feet long, of sixty horse power, is now plying between New 
York and Jersey City, at the rate of fourteen miles the hour. 
You will remark that this is a ferry boat, and made for burden, 
ard therefore has nothing of the clipper built about her. You 
may infer, therefore, what the speed of a real model for running 
must be, when the same machinery, put in motion by the same 

ent, is employed—this you will know all about in the course 
of the coming summer. ‘The steamboat called the Novelty will 
bring out this wonderful experiment in all its grandeur and use- 
fulness. 

My object at present is to give you some idea of the great re- 
duction in the cost of running steambvats, which this invention 
will occasion. 

The Essex above referred to, it has been tested, consumes in 
her ferry operations no more than two and a half tons of coal 
in twelve hours—and by putting her upon a trip of 12 hours, say 
to Albany, and at her speed, it is ascertained that uo more than 
four tons of coal could be consumed by her within that period. 

The Essex is of sixty horse power—the largest North river 
boats are of two hundred horse power. The number of tons of 
coal for these boats of the largest class, would be, therefore, 
only fifteen tons for 12 hours. This would cost $75. These 
same boats consume for the same period, an average of thirty- 
five cords of wood. The average price for this at $5 per cord 
on board is $175. Here then is a saving in the article of fuel in 
favor of coal, in each trip from New York to Albany, of one 
hundred dollars! The saving, therefore, for the season, say eight 
months, at six trips a week, is nineteen thousand two hundred 
dollars!!! 

I might stop here, but there is another reduction in the cost 
in favor of coal. The largest class of boats carry twelve fire- 
men—these cost $20 a month, and ten say for board, each. 
This amounts to $360 per mounth—this for the season amounts 
to $2,880. Now tour firemer are all that will be required for 
boats propelled by Dr. Nott’s invention in the use of anthracite 
coal. These will cost per season $960, which leaves a gain in 
favor of coal of $1,920 for the season, which being added to the 
difference in cost between wood and coal, makes twenty one 
thousand one hundred and twenty dollars, saved in each season!!! 

Here is an absolute fortune for a company saved, (which is 
the same as made) in every season. But this is notal!. This 
extraordinary man has so contrived his boilers as to superadd 
the great desideratum of personal security. Should a bursting 
of a boiler happen, there will issue only a tea-pot of water, ora 
quantity so small as to endanger the life of no one. Then, again 
all danger from sparks, and fiom the ignition of the great bodies 
of wood, which steamboats now carry, (which latter cause 
doubtless fired the William Penn) is effectually done away. 

{ have but one more remark to make in this hasty scraw!l— 
that is, we of this city have a fine opportunity of trying all this, 
by putting one of Dr. Nott’s furnaces and boilers on board one 
of the tow boats about being built. The proof of it all can be 
had in a very short time; and [ have no doubt, from the intelli- 

gence of those entrusted, as a committee, to build these boats, 
that this great invention will not be overlooked by them. 

[ always told you your coal regions were destined by Provi- 
dence for greater ends than to furnish fuel for your parlors and 
chambers. Already has Dr. Nott made a demand upon them 
for culinary purposes, and now again for the transporting of 
millions over the world, with all they deal in. 

Your friend, &e: 
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PASSPORTS. 

The following notice, relative to the issuing of pass- 
orts to citizens of the United States who design to visit 
oreign countries, has been isued from the department of 

state at Washington: 
Department of state, April 4, 1835. 

As citizens of the United States, going to foreign coun- 

tries, may be subjected to inconvenience for the want 
of sufficient evidence of their national character, the se- 
cretary of state deems it proper to give notice, that pass- 
os will be granted by him, gratis, to such citizens, on 

is being satisfied that they are entitled to receive them. 

To prevent delay in obtainining a passport, the appli- 

cation should be accompanied by such evidence as may 
show the applicant to be a citizen of the United States, 
where that fact is not already known to the department of 
state, and with a description of his person, embracing 
the following particulars, viz: 

Age, — years; stature, — feet, — inches; forehead, —; 

eyes, —; nose, —; mouth, —; chin, —; hair, —; com- 


——. 
Where the applicant is to be accompanied by his wif. 
children, or servants, or females under his protection it 
will be sufficient to state the names and ages of such per 
sons, and their relationship to the applicant; as one pags, 
port may serve for the whole. 


Certificates of citizenship, or passports, granted by the 
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different states and municipal authorities in the U. States ly i 
are not recognized by the officers of foreign governments. idet 
and, for the want of necessary official information ast, je Yo” 
those authorities, the ministers and consuls of the United i 
States in foreign countries cannot authenticate such docu. ME one, 
ments. made 
A —~ 8 B Oter—— ye 
*  ELOQUENT EXTRACT. Dari 
The following eloquent passage is from a speech de. && offic: 
livered recently, in the senate of the United States, by HB We! 
judge Porter, of Louisiana: a ber 
‘*There is no real freedom where men do not hold al} ee 
their rights, personal and political, by a higher tenure unde 
than the arbitrary will of any man; still less where the J alon' 
enjoyment of the personal right is made to depend on the & i" 
manner the political is exercised. You may hold up in a 
your hand the written constitution of the country, and I sec 
proudly exhibit it to the world as a proof of your superi- JB jeer 
ority of knowledge in the theory of government; but itis JB secr 
all mere mockery and delusion, if its practical operation tati' 
be to enable any one entrusted with its administration to Be ™ 
expand or contract, for political effect, its protection and on 
its benefits. The men of the revolution, who, at all ha- cuti 
zards, and every sacrifice of life and treasure, establish- esti 
ed this glorious fabric, thought, or I have read their his- gov 
tory to very little purpose, that they were fighting for the —- 
reverse of all this. It never entered into their imagina- = 
tions that the political rights they were to transmit to wo 
their posterity were to be exercised under the risk of pe- be | 
nalties; that rewards and punishment were to be any more sul 
the consequence of voting, than of breathing the free air ace 
of heaven. Sir, if, at the moment when the gallant ane 9B 2" 
* A ° . . ; thi 
cestor* of my accomplished friend from South Carolina pe 
(Mr. Preston) was rallying and leading his backwoods- ing 
men to the third and decisive charge at King’s Mountain, tw 
his good genius had addressed him, and said, ‘*Young 
man, for what are you combating? You imagine you are . 
destroying arbitrary government. You are doing so, it pe 
it true; but flatter not yourself that the glowing visions of ne 
freedom, which now fill your imagination, will be realiz- in 
ed. In less than half a century from this day, the result pl 
of your labors and your blood will be a state of things | 
where one-half of the community shall be excluded fron IR | 
all participation in the honors and emoluments of goveru- . 
ment for opinion’s sake; nay, more—where larger por- te 
tions of men, whole states, shall be placed at the discre- of 
tion of inferior officers, who will have it in their power er 
to withhold from, or extend tothem, one of the most im- WW 
portant benefits which men expect to derive from enter- Mm 
ing into society. The truth of this prediction will be a 
exemplified in the fate of vour own descendants. Before h 
three generations pass away, there will be one of them in u 
the councils of his country, who will emulate your vir- 9 
tues, rival your patriotism, and illustrate your race by f 
his eloquence; yet shall that man be deemed as incapable , 
of filling any office of profit or honor under the national | 
government, as if he were excluded by the constitution: r 
nay, more—the state which sends him into the councils 
of his country, does so at the risk of offending those in f 
power, and suffering from their resentment.” Had all ; 
this been told to the distinguished individual in question, 
he would, I doubt not, in the moment of excitement, 1 


have disregarded the admonition. His strong patriotism 
and the early experience of the government, might have | 
induced him to disregard it until the close of his life. 

But had he lived until now, how cruelly would he have 

seen all these sinister anticipations realized. 


ELECTION OF PRINTER. 
In the senate February 17. 
A resolution to go into the election of a printer being before 
the senate— 
Mr. Benton argued that the report of the committee of 1819, 
showed on its face, that the joint resolution then adopted w4s 
a temporary measure, adopted merely for one election. Yet 
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*Colonel Campbell. 
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jthough this fact was apparent on the face of the resolution 
itself, it had been suffered to control all the subsequent practices 
of congress. — 

a tarift of prices, and a temporary provision was adopted -be- 


; secretary of the senate, and the clerk of the house of represen- 
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Congress, in 1819, found it necessary to establish 


cause there Was not time to mature a plan, The committee 
vad reported a mode for the ensuing election of printer. It was 
ly intended for the regulation of that single election, and, 
ider this joint resolution, making provision for one election, 
we had gone on for fifleen years. (Mr. B. here read extracts 
fom the joint resolution.) Fouror five years ago another joint 
yesolution was passed, for the purpose of altering the original 
one, 80 far as to require that the election of a printer should be 
made by @ majority, instead of a plurality of the members. That 
was the only alteration. We had, therefore, been holding the 
elections of printer for fifteen years without any authority. 
During all that time we had been in the practice of electing an 
officer for the congress which was to sit here after we had gone. 
We had no right to appoint such an officer; and the officer so 
appointed, had no right to take upon himself the duties without 
the acquiescence of the congress for which he was elected. We 
vad no right to make an election, and we had been going on 
under a tariff of prices which had been fixed for two years 
alone, Without reference to whether the prices of printing had 
inthe interval, been higher or lower than at the time of the 
adoption of the resolution. ae 

Tne committee of 1819 had reported three distinct modes of 
executing the printing. The first mode was the same as had 
been practised under the joint resolution of 1815, by which the 





tatives, had the work executed by a contract. The second 
mode reported on was by a national printing office, with a bin- 
dery and stationary attached, which should execute the work 
of congress during their sessions, and the work of all the exe- 
cutive departments during the recess. [Here Mr. B. read the 
estimates made by the committee of 1819, of the expenses of the 
sovernment for printing, binding and stationary.) The com- 
mittee were of the opinion that such a national establishment, 
under the mavagement of a competent, active and upright man, 
would secure more promptitude, uniformity, a better style of 
work, and, in connection with the bindery and stationary would 
be the most economical. But the committee had refrained from 
submitting a proposition in conformity with the suggestion, on 
account of the novelty of it, of the late period of the session, 
and of the discussion to which it must inevitably lead. The 
third mode, and that which, under al! the circumstances, the 
committee had recommended, was the joint resolution prescrib- 
ing a tariff of prices for the printing, to continue in force for 
two years only. 

He had read the joint resolution and report, for the purpose 
of reminding the senate of the course taken by the committee 
of 1819, and of the character of the resolution out of which had 
sprung the loose and illegal practice of electing a printer for the 
next congress, and the continuation of the tariff of prices fixed 
in 1819, notwithstanding any changes which might have taken 
place since that period. 

After some remarks by Mr. Preston— 

Mr. Clay rose and said, that he could not concur exactly with 
the senator from South Carolina, in all which had fallen from 
him in reference to the charge of extravagance of printing. It 
was possible that there had been some increase in the printing 
of congress; he was inclined to think that there had been an in- 
crease, and probably a considerable one within the last ten or 
twelve years. But it was the cause of the extravagance of 
printing, respecting which the senator from South Carolina had 
omitted some remarks which should have accompanied his 
slatements. And what was this cause? The increase which 
had taken place was attributable to the abuses of the adminis- 
tration. That was the cause, and it ought not to surprise any 
one that the friends of the administration should get up and op- 
pose any printing which was calculated to disseminate the 
knowledge of these abuses among the people. The less print- 
ing that was done, so much the better for them. Of the report 
last year, concerning the general post office, there had been 
printed by the senate 30,000 copies, but the honorable senator 
from New York, he feared, had suffered his quota of these re- 
ports to remain in his office. There had been printed 30,000 of 
these reports here, and 50,000 by the house of representatives. 
That was the cause of the great mass of printing; and the mis- 
forlune was that the increased printing could not keep up with 
the increased abuses. 

As to the general post office, was it believed that if the com- 
Mittee could have penetrated into the recesses of the depart- 
ment, instead of merely penetrating the crust, the printing 
would not have been much more voluminous? The postmaster 
general refused to open the doors. He held the key, and the 
consequence was, that the committee could not get at more 
than half the trath. If they could have succeeded in ferreting 
out all the abuses of the admin’ stration, the printing would 
have been so considerable that the friends of the administration 
would have had more reason still to get up and talk of extrava- 
£ance in more doleful strains. This, then, was the main cause 
ofthe printing being so considerable. Sometimes, it was true, 


that matters were ordered to be printed; but there were others 
Where matters which ought to be printed were not printed. 

He had no intention to go into a protracted discussion, but 
had thought it necessary to say thus much in reference to the 
cause of the printing. He renewed his motion to lay the reso- 


ELECTION OF OF FICERS OF THE HOUSE. 

Saturday, January 24, 1835. The following resolution, here- 
tofore offered by Mr. Reynolds, came upin course: 

** Resolved, That hereatter, in all elections made by the house 
of representatives (for officers), the votes shail be given viva 
voce, each member in his place, naming aloud the pereon for 
whom he votes.?? 

With the following proviso, offered by Mr. Hardin: 

** Provided, ‘l'hat elections ordered by joint resolutions of the 
senate and house of representatives, approved and signed by 


the president, shall be conducted in manner and form as are 
directed by said resolutions.” 


Mr. Briggs said, he would ask the indulgence of the house 
for a few minutes. He should confine bis remarks to two ques- 
tions which had been presented in the course of the discussion. 
The first question is, has this house the power, by its own reso- 
lution, to direct the mode of appointing its printer? As the 
priuting is to be done by contract, it is admitted, if there is an 
eXisting law which prescribes the mode of choosing a printer, 
the house cannot change that mode. How is the fact? Ht is con- 
ceded that by the joint resolutions of 1819, passed by both 
branches of the legislature, and approved by the president, the 
choice must be by ballot. Has that part of those resolutions 
Which provides that both houses shall choose by ballot, been 
repealed? ‘Those resolutions, which are to be regarded as hav- 
ing the force of a law in all respects, go on, and minutely, to 
prescribe in what manner the printing of congress shall be done, 
and what price shall be paid for it. The last resolution pro- 
vides thal ‘‘as soon as the resolutions shall be approved by the 
president of the United States, each house shall proceed to bal- 
lot for a printer,”? and “the person having the greatest number 
of votes shall be considered duly elected.” 

[tdoes not point out at what particular time future elections 
shall take place. The resolution of 1829, which it is contended 
repeals that clause of the former resolutions which directs the 
appointment to be made by ballot, provides “that within thirt 
days before the adjournment of every congress, each house shall 
proceed to vote tor a printer,’? and that “the person having a 
majority of all the votes given, shall be considered duly elected;”” 
and itfurther declares, that “so much of the resolutions of 1819 
as is altered by this resolution, is hereby rescinded.’? Now, 
what part or parts of the resolutions of 1819 are rescinded? 
Clearly pone, except that part which leaves the time of future 
elecuions unlimited, and that which declares that the person 
having the plurality of votes shall be considered elected. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Miller), says, the mode of 
election is changed, because, the last resolution declares the 
two houses shall proceed to vote, and does not say how they 
shall vote. But the first resolutions do prescribe the mode of 
voting, and, as the last does not change that mode, it is but li 
tle less than absurd to say that the provision of the first resolue 
tions is rescinded. The gentleman’s rule of construction, if care 
ried out, would prove quite too broad for his purpose. For if 
the mere omission to speak, changes or repeals the first resolu- 
tions, as the last resolution makes no provision for the price or 
style of printing, the whole thing is now open, and no law ex- 
ists on the subject. And if this be so, we have no power over 
the matter, for as is truly remarked by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, (Mr. McKinley), the house cannot make a contract of 
this kind unless authorised by law. 

{Here Mr. McKinley, having asked and obtained leave to ex- 
plain, remarked that the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
not, probably, observed that the resolutions of 1819 were, by 
their terms, temporary, and did not extend beyond the session 
when they were adopted; and if so, they could not affect the 
question under debate]. 

Mr. Briggs said, he did not admit that the terms of the reso- 
lutions of 1819 were temporary; but if they were so, the pre- 
sent argument was not affected by it, because, by the language 
of the last resolution, it was the clearly expressed will of the 
legislature, that all the provisions of the former resolutions, ex- 
ceptso much as were altered by the last, should remain in force. 
The title of the last resolution, which is, ‘a resolution amend- 
atory of the resolutions”? of 1819, plainly shows this to have 
been its object. 

Mr. Speaker, did the congress which passed the resolution of 
1829 believe that by that resolution the mode of voting for printer 
was changed? If so, why did they not act in pursuance of that 
belief? Butitis an undeniable fact, that both houses from that 
time to this. have continued to vote by ballot. The gentleman 
from Illinois proposes by his resolution to change the rule of this 
house, which provides for the choice of its officers by ballot, so 
that hereafter they shall be elected by a viva voce vote. Sup- 
pose his resolution should provide that hereafter the house 
should proceed on a given day to vote for its officers, and that 
all of its present rules, which are altered by this resolution, 
should be repealed. Will any gentleman stand up in his place 
and say that such a resolution would change the mode of elec- 
tion? It seems to me, sir, that by every sound and established 
rule of construction, the choice of printer by ballot, as settled 
by the joint resolutions of 1819, are not affected, altered, or in 
any way changed by the resolution of 1829, and that this bouse 
have no power to interfere with that mode. 

Mr. Speaker, before | resume my seat, I want to say a word 
upon another question, Which has assumed a very grave import- 
ance in the course of this debate. Itis said by gentlemen, that, 
by the principles of our constitution, and the doctrine of repre- 
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open vote, in all elections that may take piace upon this 
floor. These are new doctrines in this house. They are 
asserted with great confidence by the gentleman from Illinois 
and those who espouse his side. Yes, sir, after both houses 
of congress have, for more than forty years, elected their offi- 
cers by ballot, the gentleman from [Illinois has discovered 
that this practice is subversive of the great principles of the 
constitution, and dangerous to liberty. One would almost 
conclude, from the earnestness with which the gentleman 
urges an immediate change of the ballot for a viva voce vote, 
that our whole political fabric was about to be overthrown 
by this pernicious and wicked system of ballot voting. How 
amazingly stupid and obtuse must the wise nen, who founded 
this eonstitution and for years administered the government 
under it, have been, not to have discovered this capital error. 
Sir, can any gentleman seriotisly believe that the sages who 
formed that instrument, ever contemplated that the choice of 
the officers of this house, from the speaker down to the assist- 
ant door keeper, would be a matter in which the constituents of 
those who come here would take an interest or wish to inter- 
fere. If wedo their business well, if we guard their interests, 
and faithfully perfurm those services which they have sent us 
here to perforin, they will not trouble themselves to inquire into 
the mode by which we choose the various officers necessary to 
regulate the internal affairs of this body. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Miller) asks, ina 
style equally chaste and emphatic, if the members of this house 
“wish to continue to sneak in their votes by ballot.’’ Sir, by 
what rule of propriety does the gentleman use such language 
towards those with whom he associates here, in relation to 
their official acts upon this floor? Let those use such epithets 
who know how to appreciate them, and who can participate in 
the low and grovelling sentiments and conduct which they de- 
scribe. I do not believe the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
one of those, and hope therefore he will be cautious how he 
lets such terms escape him. Does the gentleman remember 
that he holds his seat on this floor by the votes of the freemen 
of his district, cast in the same manner? Will he reproach those 
freemen of Pennsylvania who sent him here, with having 
sneaked in their votes for him by ballot? This is a matter, how- 
ever, between him and them. I will not trouble myself, there- 
fore, to inquire how they would relish such a compliment. 

Mr. Speaker, the ballot principle is, and has been, from the 
earliest period of their history, considered of the highest im- 
eae by the people of the state which I, in part, represent. 

hey believe that in its practical operation it gives a more fair 
and unbiassed expression of the public will, in the exercise of 
the elective franchise, than would or could be given in any other 
mode. It places the timid, the embarrassed, and the weak, 
upon the same level with the rash, the wealthy, and the power- 
ful. So inviolable and sacred do the people of Massachusetts 
regard this principle, that they visit with a severe penalty any 
public officer, presiding atan election, who shall, from curiosity 
or any other motive, attempt to scrutinize the vote which any 
freeman may choose to carry tothe poll. The same great prin- 
ciple and practice pervade the institutions of all the New Eng- 
land states. They regard the ballot box as the palladium of their 
political rights. I know that our brethren in many of the states 
of this union, especially in the southern portion of it, differ 
from us on this subject. In theory and in practice they main- 
tain the viva voce mode of voting. They sustain their views 
by ingenious argument, and by strong and plausible reasoning. 
But, in my Opinion, their reasons are not strong enough to mas- 
ter and control the more weighty and powerful considerations 
in favor of the ballot syste:a. But gentlemen tell us there is a 
difference between the case of a citizen voting in his individual 
capacity and that of a representative voting by virtue of a dele- 
ated power. It is not denied that the cases are different, but 
t by no means follows, as gentlemen would seem to infer, asa 
matter of course, that, if the ballot principle is right in the one 
case it is wrong in the other. [t is asserted that the viva voce 
vote is the only true constitutional mode of election here, with 
all the distinctness and confidence that it would be if that in- 
strument actually prescribed this mode of voting. From the 
ardent and impassioned manner which the gentleman from IIli- 
nois—I beg the gentleman’s pardon, for he told us, no doubt in 
the honesty of his heart, that he had no idea of producing any 

excitement on this subject—I should have said from the cool and 
deliberate manner by which the gentleman supported what he 
avows to be a constitutional principle—a stranger to our consti- 
tution would be led to believe that viva voce, viva voce, was 
written upon every page and every section of that instrument. 

I will pause for the gentleman to point out the place in the 

constitution where those words are found, or to inform the 
house in what section or article he relies to sustain his asserted 
principle. Is the gentleman aware that that instrument con 

tains any provision prescribing the manner that the members of 
this house shall vote on any election that may take place here? 
if 30, will he be good enough to name it. He does not choose 
to respond. Let me say.to the gentleman. then, that the first 
section of the second article of the constitution does prescribe, 
in the most clear and express terms, the manner that the repre- 
sentative shall vote upon a question more interesting not only 
to those whom he may immediately represent, but also more 
deeply interesting to the people of the whole country than any 
other—I had almost said than every other—that may be pre- 
sented for his consideration and action—the election of presi- 
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which the representative acts for, and in the place of, his cop. 
stituents in the choice of their rulers. He is to decide wherthe; 
the candidate whom their partiality would promote, or anotie, 
shall be elevated to the highest office on earth. Political inte. 
ests of the greatest possible magnitude, liberty itself, may de. 
pend on a single vote. The sages who tramed the constitution 
were not insensible to the gravity and importance of this offic; 
duty. It was their object to place the representative where 
could, in a fearless and independent manner, discharge the high 
trust reposed in him by those who should honor him with their 
confidence. They sought to guard and shield him from all the 
improper and corrupting influences with which he might be 
surrounded. To accomplish this object, the section I have 
named provides that “the president of the senate shall, in the 
presence of the senate and house of representatives, open a)| 
the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The per. 
son having the greatest number of votes shall be the president, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed,’”’ and if no person have a majority of the electoral 
votes, then the house of representatives shall immediately 
choose ‘hy ballot”? the president. In like manner, if the vice 
president shall not be chosen by a majority of the electoral 
votes, the senate shall choose from the candidates ‘by ballot” 
the vice president. But, sir, the constitution carries this prin. 
ciple beyond the walls of this house. The same section of the 
constitution provides that the electors of president and vice 
president, who we know are elected by the people of the seve. 
ral states for the specific and single purpose of voting for these 
Officers, shall meet in their respective states and vote ‘by bal. 
lot.”?> This house will judge how far these provisions go to 
support the declaration so often repeated in the course of this 
debate, that the principles of the constitution require that all 
elections which may take place in congress, should be by a vice 
voce vote. If the doctrine so urgently contended for on the 
other side, ought to prevail in any case, it would seem thata 
case where the representative is called upon to give a vote at 
an election, in the result of which his constituents and the 
country are deeply concerned, would be in point. But in pre- 
cisely such a case, our constitution has established the opposite 
principle. This principle has been followed out by the practice 
of half a century, both in its application to the choice of presi- 
dent and vice president, and by its adoption by both honses of 
congress in all elections for the choice of their own officers, 
Nou complaints have come up here from the people—no memo- 
rials have been sent by them demanding a change. "'hrovgh 
all the political excitements which from time to time have agi- 
tated this republic, no party, and no individual of a party, has 
ever dreamed of making the subject which we are now discuss- 
ing, a theme of party or political controversy. After this long 
acquiescerce in a practice coeval with the constitution itself— 
sanctioned by its provisions, and approved by those who form- 
ed it—to the patriotic gentleman, coming from the distant Ihli- 
nois, is reserved the glory of discovering that this venerable 
practice is in violation of the great principles of the constitv- 
tion and dangerous to liberty. I would not withhold a tittle of 
the honor which belongs to him. for the discovery and the an- 
nunciation of this new constitutional doctrme. But not being 
satisfied of its soundness by the arguments brought to its sup- 
port, [ cannot go for it. I prefer to abide by the established 
mode of conducting elections in this house. This mode, as I 
have already said, has the benefit of a long and approved expe- 
rience. It comes to us recommended and sanctioned by men 
in whose company I shall always be proud to be fonnd. No 
mischiefs or inconveniences are shown to have resuhted from 
it. Itexcludes, so far as any regulations can exclude, an influ- 
ence from this hall, which ought never toenter here. The pro- 
posed change would, in my opinion, open a broad and easy 
avenue for the introduction of that influence. Why should we 
be eager to rush into experiments when no evils are shown 10 
have resulted from the existing state of things? Are we to shut 
our eyes upon the lessons of experience, and refuse instruction 
from those who have preceded us? Shall neither the wisdom 
of our sages, nor years of successful trial, nor both combined, 
ever settle any question in the affairs of this government? Mr. 
Speaker, I believe the resolution before you is intended by 
others, if not by the mover, to extend to the appoiniment of a 
printer to this house, as well as to the choice of its officers. 
am clear that while the joint resolutions of 1819 remain in force, 
this house cannot change the mode of appointment prescribed 
by them. I am not convinced that any principle of the conati- 
tution requires the introduction of the viva voce vote into elec- 
tions which take place here. On the contrary, I have shown 
that the constitution has, in a most important case, established 
the ballot principle, thus negativing any general argument 
which might otherwise have been deduced from the relation of 
representative and constituent. I can, in no point of view, 
vote for the resolution. 
{When Mr. B. concluded, the house adjourned]. 


Monday, January 26. The same subject being resumed— 
Mr. Peyton, of Tennessee, rose and addressed the house 4 
follows: 

Mr. Speaker: I am partial to viva voce voting, and especially 
to viva voce acting. ‘This partiality, and my great anxiety 
avoid encroaching upon the constitutional powers of the nett 
congress, induced me to vote in favor of laying the resolution 
offered by the honorable gentleman from Illinois on the table, 
that I might offer what [ am compelled to submit as an amend- 
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to propose, will secure a viva voce vote in all elections, and ae- 
sert the right of each congress to elect its printer. Lhave never 
seen the lime or place when I was the least embarrassed in de- 
claring for whom [ intended to voie, and I hope I never shall 
pe so craven in spirit, so lost to that independence which is na- 
tive in the bosoms of my constituents, as to crouch, and hide— 
do one thing and say another. And, sir, | must be permitted to 
defend the citizens of my native state, from those imputations 
which have been cast upon all who vote by ballot in their elec- 
jons. Tennessee has voted in that manner in the election of 
all her officers for nearly forty years; and she has not lost her 
liberty, her gallantry or independence. Aud if gentlemen think 
so, they are much mistaken. No sir, such things depend upon 
the tone of sentiment amongst men, more than the mere mode 
of expressing that sentiment. The man who would represent 
the character and feelings of her people, must be frank, candid, 
and independent, must be a plain case—no hiding, nor dodging. 
]iyou ever see a gentieman at this—who can’t be found—you 
may feel, but cannot see him—who leaves no sign—can’t tell 
which end of the road he has gone—if vou catch him outina 
snow, get on his track and are confident you have him; but 
when you come to find out he has turned the heels of his shoes 
before, and you are on the back track. Such a man is no Ten- 
nesseean. 

But while I vindicate the character of Tennessee from those 
suspicions Which have been thrown upon her on account of the 
mode of electing public officers, ingrafted upon that coustitution 
which Andrew Jackson aided in forming, and retained by her 
recent convention after thirty-eight years experience, | am 
willing that all elections by congress shall be viva voce. I like 
to hear gentlemen speak out boldly on this floor, as well as 
eleewhere; for of all things, I have the least taste for hypocrisy 
or double dealing. 

But, sir, I am equally anxious to secure another object, 
which must be dear to my honorable colleagues who agree in 

olitical sentiment with me, and my friends from Alabama, N. 

ork and elsewhere, and that is the right of each congress to 
elect its own printer. I know we all agreed in our constitu. 
tional views on this subject last winter. It was a question 
which produced much excitement in my district, and in the 
state generally. I gave my views, as [ am now aboutto express 
them, and pledged myself to my constituents, if no one else did, 
to offer a resolution embracing substantially what I now offer 
on the subject of printer, and to move to go into the election at 
the commencement of the last session. I did not do so, and 
this requires an explanation to my constituents. My apology is 
to be found in the fact that after | had my resolutions prepared, 
and was on the eve of presenting them, | was requested to per 
mit an older and much abler member of this body, my friend 
from Alabama, (Mr. McKinley), who addressed the house on 
Saturday, to offer the resolutions. To this I assented with 
great pleasure, but he was thwarted by the introduction of Mr. 
Mc Duffie’s resolution on the deposite question, which was de- 
bated the greater part of the session. Il am proud of an oppor- 
tunity of redeeming my pledge to my constituents, and at the 
same time enabling my honorable friends to act out their prin- 
ciples, and aid me in reclaiming, for each congress, the exer- 
cise of ite inherent and constitutional rights. [ have adopted 
the only mode by which this can be effected, and at the same 
time secure a viva voce vote. I have no petty purpose to sub 
serve. We were for it at the last session upon principle, and 
cannot be against it at this. Our party is overwhelming in 
strength; it is committed an this question. We have said that 
the constitution has been violated by an expiring session of 
congress electing a printer for a new congress; and let us not 
bring upon ourselves the reproach of inconsistency, but nobly 
step forward to the rescue of the constitution. Able, unan- 
swerable arguments have been made on this question in the 
other end of the capitol, by a great statesman and true demo- 
erat, which, I am sure, will have due weight with all, and with 
none more than my friends from New York. 

[ allude, sir, to the powerful argument made by the honorable 
Thomas H. Benton, in the senate, on the 19th, and published 
in the Globe of the 22d February, 1833, on the motion to go into 
the election of public printer. He had, on the 13th of the same 
month, introduced a resolution, the substance of which I have 
embraced in my amendment. It wasa joint resolution of both 
houses—so is mine. It changed the time of election of printer 
from the end of the expiring congress to the first week of the 
new congress; so does mine. Here Mr. Benton’s resolution 
stopped; mine goes further, and deciares, that the election of 
printer, and all other elections, shall be viva voce. And this is 
the only material difference between them. I confess, that I 
should have been somewhat at a loss, as to the powers of this 
house, in repealing, or in any measure, changing, a joint reso- 
lution of both houses, which has received the sanction of the 
president, but for the light which that able and indefatigable se- 
nator has shed upon this subject. [ had looked upon the reso- 
lution of 1819 as unconstitational and void; so did he: and he 
appears to have been prepared to sustain that proposition, 
Whenever it should be presented. Bat when the question 
arose, whether the senate could recognize its validity as a joint 
resolution, and, at the same time, change any one of its features 
by a single resolution, he promptly decided that it could not. 


This, sir, was, with me, an unanswerable objection to voting 


for the resolution of the gentleman from Illinois. 


It is a single resolution, which will change the mode of elect- 


solution, and change it in nothing else—thus recognising its 
validity in every word and syllable, except as to the mode of 
making the election. It cannot be done. We have a prece- 
dent, directly in point: | quote from Mr. Benton’s speech be- 
fore alluded to. Mr. Benton said: 

*‘His present object was to prevent an election at this ses- 
sion; and for this he had a good precedent, originating in the 
senate itself, precisely in point, in every particular. He refer- 
red to the election of a public printer towards the close of Mr. 
Adams’s administration, when Mr. Green was elected over 
Gales & Seaton. The election came on; several ballotings took 
place; Mr. Green had a plurality of votes, not a majority of the 
whole. The joint resolution under which the senate balloted 
(the resolution of 1819) expressly declared, that a plurality 
should be sufficient; but the majority, on the eve of proceéd- 
ing to the ballot, had passed a single resolution, to control the 


joint resolution, declaring that a majority of the whole should 


be necessary toa choice. The supporters of Mr. Green claim- 
ed the election; but the majority adhered to their single resolu- 
tion, against the terms of the joint resolution, and refused to 
permit the election of Mr.Green to be declared. He, Mr. B. 
then moved that the ballotings should be discontinued. They 
were discontinued accordingly. No election of printer was de- 
clared. The session terminated without any further proceed- 
ings On the subject. At the commencement of the next ses- 
sion, a resolution was brought in, declaring that Mr. Green had 
been duly elected at the preceding session. He, Mr. B. voted 
for the resolution.” 

It passed. Can there be a stronger, clearer case in point? 
Here the senate went into the election under the joint resolu- 
tion of 1819, but passed a single resolution, altering it so far 
only as the number of votes necessary to constitute an election 
was concerned. That single resolution was declared to bea 
nullity by the senate at its next session, on the ground thata 
joint resolution could not be altered or changed by a single re- 
solution. And the senate and house of representatives, in 1829, 
did, by a joint resolution of both houses, make the alteration 
which had been attempted to be made the preceding session by 
the senate alone, and declared that a majority of the whole 
number of votes given should be necessary to a choice in the 
election of printer, but leaving the resolution of 1819 unchanged 
in every other particular. Now, sir, have not the senate and 
house of representatives each acted on this question, of altering 
the resolution of 1829 by a single resolution, and decided that it 
cannot be done? I think so, most clearly. 1 would have no 
hesitation in saying that the whole resolution could be set aside 
by any new congress which might choose to elect its own prin- 
ter, but [ deny that an expiring congress, which has made all 
its elections, can by a single resolution alter a joint resolution 
in part, the validity of which resolution is recognized as conati- 
tutional. 1 ask gentlemen to deal candidly, and say whether 
their object is not to go into the election of printer at this ses- 
sion? If not, what other election is coming on at this session. 
And, sir, [ should like to know whether the next congress will 
not be as well qualified to judge for itself of the mode of elect- 
ing its officers as this congress is? What right have we to say 
to our successors, you are a “slippery, sneaking”’ set of fellows! 
We have a high regard for your constituents, but no confidence 
in you, and have therefore said that you shall vote viva voce in 
the election of your officers. It is true that we elected all our 
officers by ballot—there is no complaint—the house is satisfied 
—the country ie well pleased—not a word of discontent, save 
an occasional groan of disappointment, coming not from the 
house or country. Sir, it appears to me to be stepping over the 
line of our duty, to undertake to dictate to the next congress 
with regard to the mode or the election of printer. 


The constitution secures to each house the power to deter- 

mine the rules of its proceedings; but not to prescribe rules to 

govern the proceedings of the next congress. 

But, sir, as it will stand in the light of a mere recommenda- 

tion to the next congress, I am willing to accommodate gentle- 
men in their fondness for viva voce voting, with a hope of con- 

ciliating their support on the main question—that of securing 40 
each congress the right to elect its own printer. And, sir, l am 
the more inclined to this, as itis said that it will certainly se- 
cure perfect independence in voting; whereas, now it is Com- 
plained that the oldest driil sergeants may take out a raw re- 
eruit and drill him for hours, and when he comes to vote, he 
will not feel those noble lofty sentiments of independence which 
will prompt him to give the sergeant’s vote, but will sneakingly 
give his own. This is monstrous, and ought to be corrected. 
For, if it is not, the noble science of drilling will be stripped of 
half its charms, and wild, rude militia-men will be constantly 
consulting their judgments and their consciences in great national 
questions, involving the liberty, happiness and constitutional 
safety of the country. All of which, it is thought, may be cor- 
rected by a combination of the two operations of the sergeant 
on drill, to teach him what is right with the nippers, to pinch 
the word from him at the right time afterwards. This is so per- 
feet a system of independence, that all men must be delighted at 
the dawn of that bold and glorious republican sun which is 
about to shed a flood of light upon our hitherto dark and be- 
nhighted hall of legislation. 

But, sir, to the main question—that of postponing the elec- 
tion of printer until the next session of congress. I[ beg leave 
again to refer the house to the able and lucid argument of Mr, 
Benton on this subject. He said “his object was to vindicate 





ing a printer from a vote by ballot to viva voce, under a joint re- 


the right of the new congress to choose its own officers. That 
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right belonged toit. It belonged to it, both inherently and by 
the constitution. it would have required a constitutional pro- 
vision to take it away, not to secure it; yet, in two places, the 
constitution of the United States guaranties this right: once, in 
speaking of the house of representatives, which is to elect its 
own speaker, and other offivers; and again, where the senate is 
secured in the right of electing iis president pro tem. and other 
Officers. Mr. B. then alinded to the early practice of congress, 
which had been contormable to the constitution, and proceed- 
ed to state, that in 1819, a joint resolution of the two houses 
was adopted, creating tie office of public printer, and providing 
for the election of that officer. He said, tor the first thirty years 
of the action of this government, there was no public printer; 
while congress sat at places where it could supply itself, each 
new congress was its own purveyor. When it came to a place 
where supplies could not be obtained, except upon time and 
notice, the expiring congress kindly and providentially took 
upon itself the business of procuring supplies. This assump 
tion On the part of the expiring congress, was gratuitous and 


wnauthorised. The new congress, not yet born, could not have 


created an agent to do this business. ‘The fact of vital import 


nce, whether the new congress was to have a friend or an 
enemy for its printer, might depend upon the time when he was 
elected, and thus it became necessary for the new congress to 
stand upon its inherent and constitutional right to reclaim the 
election for itself, and if not successful in the reclamation, to 
exercise its indisputable power of rejecting the printer that was 
imposed upon it. Mr. B. remarked that was what he had done, 
and was doing—he complained that his resolution had been re- 
ferred 10 a committee which bad not reported upon it—said that 
he could have shown that all the reasons which induced the 
expiring congress to provide a printer for the new congress, had 
ceased; that the District now abounded with printing materials; 
ahat a printer chosen the first week of the session would be rea- 
dy a3 scon as necessary to do the work that would be required 
of him; that the priuter was an officer, and an important officer 
of the two houses; that he was a confidential officer, having 
their secret proceedings in his band, and almost their masters, 
from the power which the public printer, in his character of 
editor, had over the publication of the proceedings of congress, 


in suppressing, mutilating, and disfiguring the speeches, and oc. 


casional remarks of some members, while bringing out all that 


is said by others to the best possible advantage. 
These views are sound. They are hailed by myself, and 


many gentlemen who I see around me, as containing the true 


doctrine of our party, which had watched with so much jea 
dJousy all encroachments upon the constitution. It has been 
our pride and boast, that the venerable and patriotic man now 


filling the executive chair of the nation, was the shield of the 
constitution. And shall we forget all this? Shall we say that 


right reason, and sound constitutional doctrine is one thing in 


the senate, and another in the house of representatives? That 


our constitutional opinions change with the seasons? 
Let us not bring reproach upon our party and its head, but ra- 


ther elevate both in the world’s estimation, by rescuing the 


constitution, instead of inflicting upon it another blow. Mr. 
Benton is correct. This house has the inherent as well as the 
constitutional right to elect its printer. 


this, it must have the power to elect a clerk. 


to time publish the same.’’ How publish? Does not this im- 


portaut duty imply the power of providing the means to per- 


form it? How can the laws and proceedings of this house be 


published without a printer? The power to elect the printer is 


conferred in the obligation to publish. Again, the constitution 
confers upon each house the power to determine the rules of its 
own proceedings, secures to the house of representatives the 
right to choose its speaker and other officers, and to the senate, 
the right to choose all its officers. 

Now, sir, I care not whether you consider your printer an of- 
ficer of the house, or put him upon the footing of stationary, or 
fuel, or any other supply, the principle is the same. ‘These are 
my reasons for the vote which I gave, and mean to give, on 
this question. I have carefully avoided all remarks which 
might give offence. My object has been to conciliate support 
for a measure in which my district and my state take a deep 
interest. If the election of printer is forced on at this session, 
I have discharged my obligations to my constituents—I have re- 
deemed a pledge too long, but unavoidably, delayed. And, sir, 
if 1 am compelled to vote for that officer at this session, I will 
vote for that uniform, firm, and consistent Jackson man who { 
think best qualified, if there should be more than one of our 
party running—though it would be a pity for two to run, as it 
would look like splitting the party. But which of them would 
be obnoxious to this charge, could not be determined until af- 
ter the election, and then it would justly fall on the meddling 
felew who was beaten, and he should be forthwith handed 
over to a sergeant and drilled into submission, and directed to 
turn his attention to history—hiographical history. 


Mr. Speaker, is it in order to move a commitment of the re- 
solution and amendment to a committee with instructions to re- 
port. & move, sir, that the resolution and amendment be com- 


mitted to the committee on the judiciary, with instructions to 
report the following resolve: 


Resolved, &c. That the election of printer to each house of 


congress shall hereafter take place within the first week of the 
first sesaion of each congress, and that all elections by the two 
houses shall hereafter be decided by a viva voce vote. 














No, sir. 


The constitution says, 
“each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings.”? To do 


**And from time 








{Here Messrs. Pope and Vanderpoel made some remarks.) 


Mr. Pearce, of Rhode Island, said he would be willing j, 
adopt the views of the gentleman from Iinois, (Mr. Reynolds 
who proposed this resolution, so far as to say, that, herea(te; 
the officers of the house should be elected viva voce Whenever 
a majority of that bonse, by express declaration, should require 
it. Thus far he would be willing to go, bat no farther, ‘Py, 
was not a new question in the house. He well rememberey 
that about six years ago,an honorable member from Keutucky 
made a similar proposition. Mr. P. said he then thought it yy. 
fortunate for the proposal, as it was pow, that it was offered fo, 
consideration, after the Jong session of congress Was passed 
and we had come nearly to the close of the short session, aud 
Was just about going into the election of the public printer. |, 
had been contended, that some great and fundamental pring). 
ples were involved in this question. If so, why was it now 
agitated by those gentlemen forthe first time? Where had they 
been all this time, that this subject, of such vital interest. had 
been suffered to restin statu quo? Why have they been thus 
long forgetful of those great principles? Mr. P. said it was use- 
less to disguise the matter. We had better speak of things as 
they are. It was designed to apply, and did apply to the elec. 
tion Of printer, and to nothing else. On that question Mr. P. was 
willing to give his vote viva voce. He was willing to, and 
would now declare for whom he should vote to fill that station, 
It would be for the candidate who had consistently and fai}. 
fully adhered to afid supported the administration. It would 
be for him to whom he believed itof right belonged. In shor, 
he should vote for Mr. Blair, if that gentleman was a candidate 
before the house. But he could not consent to alter or aholish 
what he believed to bea most salutary rule as applied to all the 
other officers of the house. The speaker, clerk, chaplain, the 
door keeper and bis assistants, even the very boys in waiting, 
if the house thought proper, miglit be chosen by ballot. 


Mr. P. said he understood that the legislatfttre of Hlinois, the 
state from which the honorable member, (Mr. Reynolds), who 
introduced the resolution came, elected their officers viva voce, 
It might be so in some other instances; but more than two- 
thirds of the states conducted their elections by ballot; and he 
apprehended if the question were taken by states on that floor, 
there would be found a large majority opposed to a change of 
the rule. In his own state, the vote by ballot prevailed in all 
excepting one vote, which might be considered a quasi ballot, 
Iie could not, therefore, directly or indirectly, sanction by his 
vote a course which he deemed improper, nor did he wish to see 
a future congress influenced by any act of the present. If the 
gentleman from N. Y. (Mr. Vanderpoel), was so much attached 
to the democratical principles of the vote viva voce, why did not 
he, while a member of the legislature of that state, endeavor w 
secure its blessings to his constituents? Why not have the elrc- 
tions in New York, viva voce, like those of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky? What, he asked, would have become of the late elee- 
tion in the city of New York had it been conducted viva voce? 
diow would the democratic party have stood against the wealth 
and power of the whigs? The very votes of the democratic 
party would have lost the voters their employment and their 
bread. They were compelled to wear secret badges on their 
coats and hats by which to distinguish each ether. Gentlemen 
may say this state of things ought not to exist. But, as they 
do exist, we must meet the exigency. It was right sometimes 
to do good by stealth, covertly and secretly. The state of things 
fully authorised it. Mr. P. said, if the vote viva voce was to be 
adopted here, a very different complexion of affairs would soon 
be exhibited. He was undisguisedly opposed to this systein of 
special legislation. He was indeed opposed ro the adoption of 
any rule for the government of those over whom we could have 
no control. For his own part he had never given a_ vote here 
he was unwilling to avow. But, it had been said the people 
hada right to know the votes of their representatives. Now, 
he had never discovered that the people had ever evinced any 
great curiosity on the subject. 


The present system had prevailed for forty years, and the 
people had manifested no special anxiety for its change. When 
they did so it would be time enough to actin the matter. The 
gentleman from New York went on the ground thatthe course 
hitherto pursued had been erroneous. If such were the fact, 
he had only to repeat the inquiry which he had before made— 
why had they thus long slept upon their oars? Why did they 
not earlier seek a correction of the evil? 


Mr. P. here alluded to the circumstances attending the first 
election of gen. Green as printer to the house, and said, per 
haps he ought to apologise for the frank manner in which he 
had avowed his intention of supporting a particular candidate 
at the next election on party grounds. [n the city of New 
York this principle had been carried to its utmost extent, em- 
bracing its street commissioners, and, he believed its chimney 
sweeps. Nay, the leading daily papers openly called upon their 
adherents to support none but whig butchers, whig bakers and 
whie every thing. If this principle was so universally recognis- 
ed elsewhere, why should it not be here? The Globe was the 
accredited organ of the government and of the democratic party, 
and as such should he sustained by it. In the city of Philadel- 
phia the principle was extended to the watchmen; and in his 
own town of Providence, to the constables and the town crief 
—none were allowed to cry buta whig. He waz, therefore, 








for Mr. Blair, against any judge White man, any John McLean 
man or any Daniel Webster man. 
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Mr. P. repeated, that he was opposed to this special legisla- 
tion. Ifthe rule should be adopted, what would be its effect 
on the election for speaker in the next congress? I[t was not 
always the most prominent candidate on the first ballot who was 
finally elected. Such was the case with the honorable gentle- 
man now in the chair; and when the honorable P. P. Barbour 
was elected, he received but fourteen votes on the first ballot. 
jt was true, he did not believe any tran who voted for the pre 
sent speaker, was unwilling to avow it; but it was the evils 
which we hazard by the change which he contemplated. © Mr. 
p. said their constituents had not instructed them on this sub- 
ect, nor did he believe they called for any action upon it. The 
constitution provided that “the yeas and nays of the members 
of either house, on any question, shall, atthe desire of one- 
fifth of those present, be entered on the journal.” This, he 
thought, was quite sufficient to secure ample publicity on all 
votes specially mteresting to the people. 
sired, and as far as he was willing to go. 


it was all they de- | ed. 
He would support | and, though laden with a rich cargo, they are nevertheless a 


some greattruth. Under this view, he should employ the pas- 
sage promised. This house has but one master, and I do not 
mention the factin a popularity seeking cant, for such I cor- 
dially despise, and that master is the people. If the object 
sought by that resolution does not affect them, is wholiy disre- 
garded by them, and is altogether temporary, then in looking 
for a motive for such proceeding, it must be to serve some other 
master, who has the means to reward such an act of obedience, 
perhaps contrary to the smterest of our first master. If so, we 
are told **we cannot serve two masters; we cannot serve God 
and mammon both; wherever our treasure is, there also will be 
our hearts.”? And, sir, we have had woful experience of this. 
The appointment of some forty or fifty members of congress, 
within the last six years, to high and lucrative offices, ought to 
remind gentlemen that the facilities for this contraband com- 
merce against the rights of the people ought not to be increas- 
These favorites have arrived safe in port, and are at rest; 











the proposition if so amended as to say that, on the call of a | good deal weather beaten. 


majority, the vote should be taken viva voce. 


was some evidence of its existence. 
[Here Mr. Gillet spoke. } 


Mr. Clayton, of Geo. said that when the mind was bent upon 
a purpose, and seeined to defy all the combined energies of rea- 


But he did not 
deem it necessary to compel members to hold up their hands on 
all occasions, to prevent them from looking one way, and row- 
ing another; nor would he presume fraud in them until there 


Sir, said Mr. C. there is a view of this question which seems 
to me so plain, that it is alinost inipossible to misunderstand it. 
Let me ask the house to consider what is the natural organiza- 
tion of any and every deliberative body? What are its objects? 
For what purpose constructed?) The answer to these questions 
will lead to the clear distinction between its preparation to act, 
which concerns itself, and the acts themselves which are to 
operate upon others. By way of illustration, suppose for a mo- 


gon and argument, a simple reference to some striking event | ment that this body had assembled for the first time to carry 


has sometimes arrested its way wardness and brought it to a re- 


into effect the powers conferred upon it by the constitution, 


flection favorable to the influence of truth. He hoped the house | and which are intended to promote the great interests of the 


would indulge him in an experiment of the kind. 
before us may result as did the case which is so well illustrat 


The question | confederated states. 


In order to become an efficient organ for 
- | the purpose, some system is necessary; and the first impulse, 


ed by a certain celebrated epitaph, known doubtless to all, and 
which, when it is mentioned, will fully explain the object in 
view, as well as the story of the unfortunate victim of which it 
was a memorial; it is this— 


“| was well, wanted to be better, 
“Took physic, and here I am.” 


Now, sir, this house has, for forty-five years, in the election 
of its officers, used no other mode of choice than that by ballot. 
The house has never, in a siagle case, met with a solitary diffi 
culty. its business has been well done; it has been attended 
with the utmost harmony and peace; the people have never 
complained. Why then attempt to better that which has 
proved to be as good as could be desired? Why give up a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty? Why risk a reality for an experi- 
ment, to obtain precisely that which you already possess? 

Mr. Speaker, (raid Mr. C.) the gentleman last up but one, 
(Mr. Pearce, of Rhode Island), arrived at the same conclusion 
to which I am driving, but certainly by a different route. If 
the gentleman had dropped his pledges and stuck more to his 
prophecies, he would have been, if not more loyal, at least 
more correct; and, Mr. C. said, although he had no pledge to 
make, he too, would make a prophecy, and he called upon the 
house to recollect it—he hoped every member present who 
would be here the next session of congress would well remem- 
ber it—he was extremely anxious, as it was the first he had 
ever made, and this was the last session in which he should 
ever appear, to have it borne in mind: as soon as this resolu- 
tion has answered one single, separate and exclusive purpose, 
it will be repealed, and there will be men, now voting for it 
with a great deal of seeming love of bold and open courage, 
who will, at the next session, vote to dispense with it! Now 
mark this prediction! 

What is this object? Does any man pretend that he does not 
see it? [tis true itis not avowed, but who wants an avowal 
when circumstances, and the plainest dictates of common 
sense, lead him as directly to the purpose as if it stood confess- 
ed. One session of the present congress, and a very long one, 
is over, there are but five weeks of the present to come; all the 
Officers of the house have already been chosen by ballot; there 
is but one more to elect; he is the public printer; and upon him 
the whole hopes of a party depend. The 3igns of the times 
show there ia danger, which it is thought nothing but a certain 
great influence can avert. And above all, this resolution can 
only control the present congress, it being utterly ridiculous to 
suppose it can bind the next. Now, who wants to be told 
what all this means? For what purpose affecting any great ge- 
neral interest, is this change required? Does any one believe 
that the existence of this mighty principle of democracy, as it 
is called, for the space of five weeks, is going to produce the 
wonderful consequences predicted of it? And who believes it 
will last any longer? Mr. C. said he could not speak in tropes 
and figures as did the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Vander- 

el), when he “shook the hoary locks of antiquity’ at the 

Ouse, but he could give them a little poetry, which would an- 
swer fully as well— 


Princes and kings may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has made. 


Depend upon it this resolution is the mere creature of a breath, 
and when it has wrought its mischief a breath will destroy it. 

Sir, the same gentleman made a quotation from scripture, 
and it immediately reminded him of another which he would 
give to the house, first, however, premising that it should not 

done irreverently. Such was the profound respect he felt 
OF it# sacred precepts, he believed it was improper to use them, 


like that which occurs every day in public meetings, would be 
to nominate and call to the chair, a president, or, more properly 


speaking, a chairman, and one of our own body as clerk. So far, 


no one can possibly imagine, that this first organic step involv- 
ed any of the great principles of suffrage, about which the peo- 
ple could feel the slightest concern, and yet here are two of the 
most necessary Officers created preparatory to the execution of 
the work in hand. It is found, however, in the progress of the 
business, that the magnitude of our duties, and the great diver- 
sity of interests to be attended to, require that a number of ad- 
ditional officers should be appointed. ‘They, too, are chosen as 
the first; and now the body are ready to execute the powers 
confided to them in the constitution. Here is a formation 
brought about for a given object, in a manner which it must be 
admitted, could not, in the remotest degree, affect the objects 
which had brought the assembly together; and therefore would 
not excite the hopes or fears of those upon which the acts of 
this assembly were designed to operate. If, then, this organi- 
zation is made free from any violation of the people’s righte, 
how can any future one, framed precisely upon the same foot- 
ing, produce a contrary result? And if this mode of appointing 
officers, by mere nomination or resolution, assails no vital prin- 
ciple of suffrage, how can that by ballot doit? But, sir, in the 
further operations of this body, it turns out that, to make ita 
complete instrument, well ordered in all its parts, to effect the 
powers contained in the constitution, it is necessary that it 
should have a speaker, a clerk, (not of its own body), a ser- 
geant-at-arms, a door keeper, a deputy door keeper, pages, 
librarian, assistant clerks, messengers, &e. These perfect the 
organ for the work laid out to be done. Now it would seem, if 
it be true the people are deeply concerned to know how their 
representatives vote for these officers, that concern will apply 
just as much to one officer as another, to the lowest as well as 
the highest. Imagine, then, this great viva voce principle, this 
principle that is to do so much for the liberties of the people, 
that is so dear to democracy, and all that, is to be employed in 
the appointment of these officers, where would you stop? 
Would you say, afier the speaker and cierk were elected, it 
would be unnecessary to carry it any farther? And why? 
Would not the people wish to know how your door-keeper act- 
ed, as well as your clerk? How your water bearers supplicd 
you, as well as how your clerk read your bills and mended your 
pens? If you stopped the great viva voce principle, this great 
conservative of liberty, at the clerk, then, you make it to de- 
pend not so much upon its intrinsic virtue, but upon the cha- 
racter, degree, and amount of service to be performed by the 
officer on which it is to operate! Can any thing be more un- 
reasonable? The people, then, would not feel any interest in 
your arrangements to commence, with effect, the objects of 
your mission; but, Mr. C. said, ie would tell the house when 
their concern would begin: so soon as you commenced to carry 
into effect the powers of the constitution; so soon as you begin 
to send out the measures intended to act upon their great in- 
terests; then they would want to know, and ought to know, 
how you voted, that they might settle with vou for good or for 
evil. Whenever your rule of action related to the control of 
their rights, it would become a matter of jealous and watchful 
solicitude; but when your rule of action referred to the mere 
provision of a suitable instrumentality by which you were to 
work, it could not be a consideration of the least possible mo- 
ment. 


Mr. C. said he would make an assertion which he called upon 


members to contradict if it be untrue—for the fact was within 
their knowledge, and therefore susceptible of contradiction, 








unless seriously to dlustrate some useful principle, or enforce 


Out of the twenty-four estates in the union, at least eighteen, 
and indeed he believed more, used the ballot in their elections, 
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What did this argue? If at the fountain head, the source of all 
power, the people, and God Knows they are often enough told 


of their omnipotence, you find the éullot is the favorite mode of 


designating their choice, what right have we to expect that they 
desire of us what they do not practice themselves? 

Sir, admitting for a moment that the viva voce principle is 
correct—and as for himself, Mr. C. said, it was perfectly imma- 
terial what mode was adopted, for he would as leave the rule 
should be, that each member should march up to the polls with 
an open ticket wafered upon his forehead as any other way; 
but if a correct rule is about to be inverted, and used for an im- 
proper object, that is reasun sufficient to oppose it. If the Bible 
itself were perverted to a wicked purpose he should reject it, at 
least so far as that purpose was concerned. While the gentle- 
man from New York was complimenting the independence and 
decided character of western members, it would have been well 
for him, because equally true, if he had come round by the 
south, and paid the same tribute to southern openness. When, 
with but a few dishonorable exceptions, have southern mem- 
bers ever shrunk from any question? 

The arguments used by both of the gentlemen from New 
York are extremely fallacious, and the examination of a few of 
them, by way of example, will eminently support this assertion. 
For inetance, the first gentleman stated, by way of shewing 
that the election of printer was not the exclusive object of the 
resolution, that you, Mr. Speaker, had not a lease of your life, 
that you were not immortal, and that in five weeks we might 
have to elect a speaker. In passing, if this is the only expec- 
tation of getting your seat from you, it is to be hoped it will not 
be shortly realized. Now, sir, the right way to test the strength 
of au argument is to make whatever is to be proved by it, de- 
pend alone on that argument. Suppose a resolution had been 
introduced containing a preamble, that, whereas the speaker 
has not a lease of his life, is not immortal, and may die before 
the end of the session, therefore, resolved, that his successor 
shall be chosen viva voce; does any man believe such a resolu- 
tion would, for a single moment, be entertained by a body 
claiming to be enlightened, or acting under the slightest sense 

of self respect? What, then, becomes of the argument? It 
fends no support to the proposition it was intended to aid; and, 
if it does not, then its defence falis to the ground. 

The second gentleman advanced this argument to sustain the 
idea that the viva voce vote was necessary to the acquisition of 
responsible officers, and instanced the case of the delinquent 
sergeant ai-arms, who ran off a few years ago with the pay of 
the members of congress, Now, can it be possible that it is not 
perceived that an officer would be just as apt to run away with 
money who was elected by viva voce as by baliot? Is there any 
thiag in the mode that makes men honest? Surely this will 
not be seriously contended for, Sir, these are ad captandum 
arguments; they are assumptions somewhat plausible; and, be- 
ing addressed to the fears, it is expected they will be taken 
without examination, as the mind naturally shrinks from inves- 
tigation, and that the conclusion to which they point will be 
seized at once. 

The first gentleman also stated, towards the conclusion of his 
remarks, that the viva voce mode of election would gave time; 
but before he concluded the argument, it became very evident 
he lost confidence in it himself, for he lost the animation which 
equally sustains unwavering conviction, and said his chief re- 
liance was not so much upon the expediency of the change as 
the great principle of liberty and democracy involved in the 
question. 

Sir, this argument of time was an unfortunate one; for if 
there is one thing, more than another, in which our constitu- 
ents are fully satisfied, it is that the more time we take up in 
doiag nothing, the betier they fare. Indeed it is the common 
law of this house to adjourn whenever ihe motion is made, 
eometimes from Thuraday, and very frequently from Friday to 
Monday, upon the express understanding that when we are 
pee in session the people have a respite from our filching legis- 

ation. 

Mr. C. said he would promise the house one thing; that he 
should nat follow the example of those who had gone before 
him in the length of his speech, unless, indeed, the warmth of 
his feelings had already betrayed him into such an infliction. 
He woald therefore conclude by saying that, as he believed the 
resolution would change a wholesome practice, from which 
not a eolitary evil had resulied; that it was designed for a parti- 
cular party purpose; and would, when that purpose was fully 
served, be repealed, it should have his most decided opposition. 

(Mr. Jones, of Geo. concluded the day’s debate. } 

IMPORTATION OF LOCOMOTIVES—FREE OF DUTY. 

Extract from the debate in the house of representatives, Decem- 
ber 18, on the reference of the resolution offered by Mr. Clayton, 
of Georgia, to permit the importation of locomotive engines and 
rail road cars, and their parts, free of duty. 

Mr. Chambers, of Pennsylvania, addressed the house. It was 
to make but a few remarks, he said, that he addressed the house 
yeaterday, on the subject of the resolation then and now before 
the house for reference. The question being one of reference 
merely, he should not now oecupy time by discussing the me- 
rita, further than to show the interests involved. As the object 
of the resolution was to obtain a drawback of duties on the va- 
rious articles of iron used in the construction of rail road cars 
and locomotive engines, as well as to exempt them from duties 
for two years hereafter, it was one affecting most materially the 











manufacturing interests of this country. The exemption, saiq 
Mr. C. is not proposed to be confined to those various artichs 
of iron imported for, and actually used by, a rail road company 
but admits all of the description imported, or that may be jy, 
ported for two years. 

As a revenue question, it is to the nation a small concer 
and one that the house, in that character, will be competent tg 
consider and decide, in whatever shape it may be presented, 
The importer who has introduced the article, has no right jo 
complain of those duties which have been imposed by a law 
which, as a compromise of conflicting interesta, was to conij. 
nue at least for the term provided. ‘The manufacturers of iro), 
in its various forms, and which, in several of the states, give 
employment to au immense capital, as well as to an incalcula. 
ble amount of human labor depending ov them for subsistence 
are assailed in their interests, and promised protection, by the 
proposed resolution. 

As a subject affecting those interests so materially, what com. 
mittee sO appropriate as the one having charge of those inter. 
ests? That committee ought to direct its attention to the tariff 
compromise and compact. Also to ascertain how far the Ame- 
rican manufacturer furnishes and can furnish, the various arti. 
cles of iron enumerated. And to what extent the iron intro. 
duced by the description given, can be used for other purposes, 
interfering with other articles of American iron manulacture, 

When it is necessary that the house should be put in posses- 
sion of facts on any question calling for legislation, it is sent to 
a committee more competent to obtain the information, and to 
consider it, than the house can, from its number, and in its col- 
lective capacity, be able to effect. 

All the information connected with this branch of the iron 
manufacture should be in possession of the committee, who 
would consider and report on the subject, and should be far- 
nished to the house to aid ita legislation. It is, therefore, pro- 
per and reasonable that the subject should be referred to the 
committee on manufactures, whose duties lead thei to the in- 
formation wanted. 

If this is not a proper subject for the attention and considera- 
tion of the committee on manufactures, | do not know what is, 
or for what such a committee is raised at this time. 

It was alleged by the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. 
Speight), that the interests of his constituents, which were agri- 
cultural, were interested in the proposed reduction, and that 
those interests Were in Opposition to the interests of the consti- 
tuents of my colleague (Mr. Denny). If they are, it is remote- 
ly, and the act and compromise of 1832 does not allow us now 
to weigh or measure these conflicting interests. So far as the 
interests of the agriculturist and the wanufacturer did conflict, 
they were then weighed in the balance and adjusted; and under 
that compromise it must rest. 

The gentieman also disclaims any intention to impugn or im- 
pair the tariff compact of 1832; and yet is it not the object and 
tendency of the resolution thus to change the provisions, and 
affect the protection of that act? 

The gentieman will not wage war upon the entire act by one 
assault, but he will, by attacking its different parts in detail, 
and, by piece- meal, destroy its provisions. 

The very resolution under consideration calls for a repeal of 
some of the very provisions of that act, and to withdraw tle 
protection, so far as it was afforded to the American manufac- 
turer, of any of the articles enumerated; and yet we are told it 
is not intended to disturb the interests provided for in the com- 
promise and tariff of 1832, 


If it be no violation of the compact and public faith to those 
who have embarked their capital in the manufacture of iron, 
relying on the protection of this law, to have it withdrawn, why 
may not every other manufacturing interest be assailed in the 
same manner? A certain portion of the community may con- 
ceive, that their interests would be promoted by a repeal of the 
duties on woollens imported and to be imported, for a certain 
time; and they or their friends come to this house with a me- 
morial or reaolution on the subject. Another portion may be of 
opinion, that their interests require a repeal of the duties 00 
cottons, and they present their memorial or resolution on the 
subject. Others, dissatisfied with the duty on sugars, may 
come, and by their memorial or resolution, ask a repeal of the 
duties for the protection of American sugar. In this manner, 
and by selecting the several branches of American manufac- 
tures, each one may be assailed separately on this floor. ‘The 
advocates of these conflicting interests may then, as now, tell 
us, that the interests involved are those of revenue only, av 
that they are not a proper subject for the attention of the com- 
mittee on manufactures, but, as a mere affair of revenue, they 
should be sent to the committee of ways and means. If opp® 
sition should be made in behalf of the American manufacture’, 
as affecting his interests, and a reference required to the com- 
mittee on manufactures, it would be replied, that this house 
had, by precedent, considered it merely an affair of revenue, 
and as not designed to impugn the tariff provisions and protec 
tion of the act of 1832. Is this house prepared to adopt suc! 
arguments as sound, and act upon them as such? 

By such a course of proceeding, the manufactaring industry 
and capital of the country may be destroyed, and the conunillré 
on manufactures in this house may be dispensed with. If t!? 


manufacturer, or the friends of that interest, should in t's 
house ask an increase of duties on the articles of iron, enum’ 
rated in the resolution, would it not at first blush be pronounce: 
ed a palpable attempt to infringe. the tariff compromist; aud 
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where, [ would ask, does the attempt to exempt certain articles 
fom duties imposed by that law, differ in its character? [t was 
alleged by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Mason), that to 
allow the drawback would not affect the manufacturer, as the 
articles are imported, This is a proper subject for the inquiry 
of the committee ou manufactures. The articles enumerated 
gre to be exempted not only for the benefit of a rail road com- 
any, but for ail others who have imported the articles, and 
pave them for sale in the market. There is in this an advan 
jage giver LO foreign capital and labor, not only over American, 
put in violation of protection promised under the faith and law 
of congress. 

it has been alleged that the articles are not manufactured in 
the United States. [I am informed that they are, to a conside- 
rable extent. There is no great art in the manutacture of many 
of the articles enumeratec—wheels, axles, tires, &c. [t will be 
for the committee on manufactures to inquire whether iron 
would not be imported in these forms to be used for other pur- 

3, The wheels and axles are plain castings, not requiring 
mueh skill in the manufacture, and consuming a large quantity 
iron. 
wae it is assigned as a reason for the reference to the commit- 
tee of ways and means, that such has been the former disposi- 
tion Of ike subjects, before the house on former occasions. 
These were the cases of the Schuylkill rail road company, and 
the Petersburg rail road company before the house at the last 
session. 

Though precedents in legislation are not of high authority, 
and especially, when they are of recent origin, without the sanc- 
tion Of time, consideration and repetition; yet, if 1 am not mis- 
taken, the cases referred to were cases of much more limited 
inquiry. They were confined to two cases where the article to 
be exempted had been imported some time before, and were in 
use, for the rail road company. 

if the house acted inconsiderately in this, it is time that the 
practice should be corrected, before a succession of precedents 
will give it authority. They were an entering wedge, which it 
seems is to be followed by others of larger dimensions. What 
was done then, is now assigned as a precedent for going further. 

[Lis well known in this house, that there was much com- 
plaint last session of the reference to the committee of ways 
and means, of subjects that belonged more properly to other 
committees. It is, | presume, forgotten by few, that, at that 
session, though we had a standing committee on the judiciary, 
yet it was referred to the committee of ways and means, to re- 
port to this house on the judicial construction of certain acts of 
congress in reference to pension agents, and their authority 
under these laws; and that we had from that committee, in the 
furm of a report, an elaborate law argument on the subject. 

| do not suppose, and would not say, that the present com- 
mittee of ways and means are so unfriendly to the manufactur. 
ing interest as to be regardless of it, if this subject were submit 
tedtothem. Lt have too much respect for the members who 
compose that committee to express or entertain such an opi. 
nion. But as the consideration of the interests affected pertain 
more to the duties of another standing committee of high cha- 
racter, having in it gentlemen distinguished for their attain- 
ments, industry and probity, [ am of opinion that the reference 
should be to the committee of manufactures. 

If committees are, under the rules of this house, raised in re- 
ference to particular subjects and interests, their jurisdiction 
thould be maintained, and if any of these committees are to be 
dispensed with, [ trust it is not the committee of manufactures. 

Mr. Cambreleng would allow, he said, much force to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who had just taken 
hia seat; and when the subject came #p on its merits fully be- 
fore the house, it would be proper to consider how far the pro- 
position conflicted with the compromise act. But he appre- 
hended, and endeavored to show, that the proposed inquiry was 
one which was connected with a principle on which the govern- 
ment had acted for forty years, and which properly and neces- 
sarily came within the province of the committee of ways and 
means, That principle was, to throw no impediment by any 
legislation, in the way of improvement in the arts and sciences. 
Here was a great improvement in the arts which was revolu- 
ionizing the world, and which we cannot immediately, or to 
any extent, avail ourselves of, without importing from abroad 
certain articles of foreign manufactures. It was absurd to say 
that we must stand still, fall behind the age, stop our enter- 
prises, and wait till some iron manufacturer can get skill, capi- 
tal, and experience, to make certain articles for us at home. 
Such a course would throw our improvements back for five 
years, He thought the inquiry belonged to the committee of 
ways and means; and he hoped that the house would take the 
question without any further debate. We had already spent a 
great part of two or three days on a mere question of reference, 
and now the discussion was beginning to widen its range so far 
as to take in the whole tariff and compromise questions. 

_Mr. Jackson said, he had, yesterday, in voting against the mo- 
tion to lay this resolution on the table, differed from the friends 
of domestic industry with whom he usually concurred, and he 
would convince them that his vote was perfectly consistent with 
his uniform opinion on that subject. This was not the proper 
ime to go into the question presented by the resolution; but he 
Wished to make a few suggestions in regard to it, and to explain 
the reasons why he was decidedly of opinion that the resolu- 
tion should be referred to the committee of ways and means, 
He was inclined to think that the reasons which had brouglt 


a 


him to this opinion would have the same effect on the friends 
of the tariff. In the first place, this country did not produce 
rail road iron enough for our consumption, and would not for 
two years tocome. He had had some experience on this sub- 
ject, and had satisfied himself that this country could pot, at pre- 
sent, supply our demand for iron manufactures for rail-roads, 
Last year be was a long time engaged, without success, in en- 
deavoring to obtain an engine, in this country, fora rail road in 
Massachusetts, and he ulimately was obliged to obtain it from 
London. Another consideration was the difference of expense 
between the engines manufactured abroad and those made at 
home: it was two, three, or four times as much as the whole 
amount of the duty. Suppose, then, that the duty is continued, 
will it prevent the importation of engines? And if it does not 
prevent the importation of engines, of what benefit will it be to 
the American manufactures? 

The question as to the duty on rail road iron rested on a pe- 
culiar basis. The British had been long engaged in the business 
and they had great skill and capital employed in it. In regard 
to locomotive engines, we were on a par with them, so far as 
experience was concerned, they being before us in the mana- 
facture only one or two years. The question was, wheiber we 
should burthen our rail roads, which had cost so much money 
and were of such vast consequence to the country, with this 
duty on engines, which we could not make in sufficient numbers 
ourselves. The directors of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road 
company had stated that there was an advantage of 20, 30, and 
even 50 per cent. in the use of steam locomotives over the use 
of horse power: and yet they had been able to procure but three 
engines, which was not enongh for one-fourth part of their bu- 
siness. ‘The report. in respect to the internal improvements of 
the state of Pennsylvania, which he held in his hand, stated, 
that directions had been given to procure, ‘if possible,’’ filteen 
engines for the use of the rail roads in that state; that they re- 
quired at least from twenty to twenty five engines, and that the 
number wanted was annually increasing. It was extremely 
difficult to get an engine when it was wanted, in this country, 
and we hada capital of many millions invested in rail roads, 
which would be deprived of much of their utility without the 
employment of a sufficient number of engines. 

Suppose the question should come up before a company 
which had invested a million of dollars in a rail road, shall we 
wait one year to get an engine in this country, or shall we send 
to England and give double price for it? Why, sir, they would 
not hesitate a moment to order one from England, for the daily 
interest of their capital would soon pay the difference of the 
cost. Butthe question immediately before us is, to which com- 
mittee does the inquiry belong? Certainly it does not belong to 
the committee on manufactures, because the duty cannot, for at 
least two years, have any influence on the home manufacture 
of the articles. Butit may be a question, whether rail roads 
are useful, and deserving of encouragement; then, sir, the sub- 
ject belongs to the committee on roads and canals. Just as 
many locomotive engines will come into the country with the 
duty as without any duty at all; they will come, because we 
want them, and cannot do without them. The whole question 
then, whieh we have to consider, is, whether the object of en- 
couraging rail roads is of sufficient moment to induce us to dis- 
pense with so much of the revenue as we receive from imports 
upon the articles used in the construction and use of rail roada, 
This inquiry properly belongs to the committee of ways and 
means. When we have their bill, we can discuss the relative 
merits of this sort of American enterprise and of that sort 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania has so ably defended. 
The present duty imposed on engines was 7 cents a pound; and 
he submitted whether it was politic to impose such a burden on 
an important branch of enterprise, for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the iron mannfacture. This view of the subject demand- 
ed our consideration the more, from the fact, that four out of 
five of the rail roads, in this country, none produced more than 
5 percent. on their capital: on an average, he was sure, they 
did not give more than 3 per cent. The Baltimore and Ohio 
rail road had never given more than one percent. Was it fair 
then, or wise, to burden them for the benefit of another interest? 
He concluded by repeating, that he hoped the resolation would 
go to the committee of ways and means. 

[The debate was arrested by a call for the order of the day. 
The resolution was finally laid upon the table, on the following 
day, 123 to 85, after being further discussed by Mr. Ewing, Mr. 
Rencher, Mr. Clayton, Mr. Binney, Mr. Burges, and others. 

THE SINKING FUND. 

Report of the secretary of the treasury to the commissioners 
of the sinking fund—Feb. 3, 1835. 

I. Of the funds received and applied on behalf of the commission- 
ers during the year 1834. 

The funds for the payment of the principal and interest of the 
public debt, in 1234, were received out of the appropriation of 
ten millions of dollars made for that year by the second section 
of the act of the 3d day of March, 1817, *‘to provide for the re- 
demption of the public debt,”? and amounted to 96,176,565 19 

These funds were applied as follows: 





In the first quarter of the year $563,799 64 
Viz: For principal #539,392 01 
For interest, after 
deducting og 
payment of - 
571 97, "94,407 63 
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In the second quarter 923,299 06 B. 
z: For principal $874,092 14 Statement of the public debt on the 1st January, 1835, 
For interest 49,206 92 Date. of acts , 
Denomination. constituting When redeemable. Amount 
In the third quarter 212,445 96 the stocks. ‘ 
Viz: For principal $146,075 27 Unfunded regis- 
For interest, after tered debt, being 
deducting a re- claims for services 
payment of $8,- aud supplies dur- 
231 70 66,370 69 ing the revolution- awe 
otitneenii ary war July + On presentation. 4 
Tn the fourth quarter 4,477,020 53 Treasury notes : $97,437 16 


Viz: For principal $4,407,290 49 
For interest, after 
deducting a re- 
payment of $858 
19 cents 69,730 04 

Amounting, in the whole, as is shown in state- 

ment A, to 
Of which were, for principat $5,674,412 21 
And for interest 502,152 98 


If. Of the state of the public debt resulting from the application 
of the funds in 1834. 
The public debt amounted, on the Ist Jan. 1834, to $6,002,507 98 
Viz: Funded debt $5,964,686 19 
Consisting of five per 
cent. stock $4,712,060 29 
And four and a half 
per cent. stock 1,252,625 90 


Unfunded debt 


6,176,565 19 





37,821 79 


Of which there have been paid, in the year 1834 5,964,774 93 
Viz: The whole of the funded debt, 


as above stated $5,964,686 19 
88 74 





And of the unfunded debt 





Which leaves the amount of the public debt, on 

the lst of January, 1835 $27,733 05 
consisting entirely of unfunded debt, as is shown in state- 
ment B. 

In statement C are shown the amount annually appropriated, 
and the amount annually applied to the payment of the princi 
pal and interest of the public debt from 1817 to 1834, inclusive. 

By the last mentioned statement, it will be perceived that, 
after providing for the redemption of the whole of the funded 
debt, there remained, on the 3ist of December last, on the 
booke of the treasury, a balance to the credit of the sinking 
fund of $12,518,520 99. Under the existing laws, the appropri- 
ation of ten millions of dollars, for the present year, will also 
be carried to the credit of that fund. But as no part of these 
appropriations will, hereafter, be wanted, except so much as 
is necessary to discharge the unfunded debt, amounting to 
$37,733 05, andthe interest due on that portion which bore in- 
terest, and on that portion of the funded debt not yet called for, 
it is submitted that it be recommended to congress to direct by 
law that the surplus be carried to the surplus fund, and that the 
sinking fund, and the commissioners of the sinking fund be dis 
continued—such provision being made, at the same time, as 
may be necessary to enable the secretary of the treasury to ap- 
ply, or cause to be apphed, that portion of the fund which may 
be reserved, as Well aa the moneys belonging to it in the hands 
of the commissioners of loans, to the payment of the principal 
and interest of the debt when called for. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 
LEVI WOODBURY, sect’y of the treasury. 


Then follows a long statement of the particular payments, 


made at different times and places. ‘The recapitulation will 
suffice. 


RECAPITULATION. 
In payment of interest on the public debt $259,814 84 
For the redemption of 5 per cent. stock of 1821 4,717,282 68 
For the redemption of exchanged 4} per cent. stock 

of 26th of May, 1824 1,256,968 77 


For the redemption of 8 per cent. stock 








50 00 
Paying certain parts of the domestic debt 38 74 
Reimbursement of treasury notes: Principal $50 00 
Interest 22 U2 
72 02 
$6,234,227 05 
From which deduct the following repayments, viz: 
1834. March 31. No. 1,235. Qn bank U. 
S. Philad. on account of interest $48,571 97 
Sept. 30. No. 1,328. On Trenton 
banking company, do. 7,360 29 
Sept. 30. No. 1,329. On branch 
bank, Baltimore, do. 871 41 
Oct. 22. No. 1,388. On branch 
bank, Portsmouth, do. 255 07 
Oct. 22. No. 1,389. Oa branch 
bank, Providence, do. 603 12 
a 57,661 89 








aor 19 
Treasury department, register’s office, January 19, 1835. 
— _ T. L. SMITH, register. 





issued during the 


late war Feb. 24,1815. On presentation. 5,975 00 

Mississippistock Mar. 3, 1815. On presentation. 4,320 09 

$37,733 05 

Treasury department, register’s office, ye 19, 1835. “3 
T. L. SMITH, register, 


C. 

Statement exhibiting the several appropriations for the interest 
and redemption of the public debt, under the acts of the 3d of 
March, 1817, and the 24th of April, 1830, and the amount an. 
nually applied to the 3\st of December, 1834. 

1817. Appropriation by the 2d section 

of the act of 3d March, 1817 $10,000,000 00 
Appropriation by the 3d section 9,000,060 00 
Approoriation by the same sec- 

tion, being a part of the ap- 
propriation of ten millions 

of dollars for 1818 
Appropriation by the 4th sec- 

tion, out of the surplus reve- 
nue of 1b17 


2,830,108 52 


4,809,608 23 
$26,639,716 75 


10,000,000 00 





1818. Appropriation by the 2d section 
of said act 
Deduct the amount anticipated 


in 1817 2,830,108 52 














7,169,891 48 
1819. Appropriation by the 2d section 
of said act 10,000,000 00 
1820. Do. do. do. 10,000,000 00 
182. Do. do. do. 10,000,000 00 
1822, Do. do. do. 10,000,000. 00 
1823. Do. do. do. 10,000,000 00 
1824, Do. do. co. 10,060,000 00 
1825. Do. do. do. 10,000,000 00 
1826. Do. do. do. 10,000,000 00 
1827. Do. do. do. 10,000,000 00 
1828. Do. do. do. 10,000,000 00 
1829. Do. do. do. 10,000,000 00 
Appropriation by the 4th sec- 
tion, out of the surplus reve- 
nue of 1829 2,334,170 27 
12,334,170 27 
1830, Appropriation by the 2d sec. 10,600,000 00 
Appropriation by the Ist sec- 
tion of the act of the 24th 
April, 1830 1,355,748 22 
11,355,748 2 
1831. Appropriation by the 2d section 
of the act of the 3d March, 
1817 10,000,000 00 
Appropriation by the Ist sec- 
tion of the act of the 24th 
April, 1830 6,174,378 22 
16,174,378 22 
1832. Appropriation per said acts 18,078,938 85 
1833. Appropriation per act of 3d March, 1817 10,000,000 00 
1834. Appropriation per act of 3d Mareh, 1817 10,000,000 00 





$211,752,843 79 
1817. There was applied to the payment of inter- 





est and principal 639,716 75 

1818. There was applied as above 7,169,891 48 

1819. Do. do. 7,703,821 87 
1820. Do, do. 8,628,514 
1821. Do. do. 8,367 ,093 
1822. Do. do. 7,849,159 
1823. Do. do. 5,529,805 
1824, Do. do. 16,568,393 
1825. Do, do. 12,099,044 
1826. Do. do. 1) ,039,444 
1827, Do. do. 10,001 .585 
1828. Do. do. 12,163,505 
1829. Do. do. 32,383,800 
1830. Do. do. 33 355.748 
1831. Do. do, 16,174,378 
1832. Do. do. 18,078,938 
1833. Do. do. 1,304,913 

1834. Do. do. 6,176,565 19 

Balance of appropriations, 3lst Dee. 1834 12,518,520 99 





$21,752,843 79 


Treasury department, register’s office, January 19, 1835. 
T. L. SMITH, register. 
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